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British Stamp Tax 
Blocks $500,000 Suit 
of U. S. Company 


Bankers & Shippers Wins All 
Points on Merits in England 
Yet Loses Judgment 


TO APPEAL CASE PROBABLY 


Liverpool M. & G. Consistently 
Refused to Arbitrate Dispute 
in Spite of Contract 


Settlement of a $500,000 marine re- 
insurance suit, on which there is no dis- 
pute regarding the facts of the case, has 
been temporarily and possibly perma- 
nently lost through the existence of a 
British law which holds that contracts 
of a nature to, require stamps under the 
British stamp tax law are not enforce- 
able in the British courts unless the re- 
quired stamps are affixed, irrespective of 
the part of the globe in which the con- 
tract was executed. 
the Bankers 


The case is that of 
& Shippers against the 
Liverpool Marine & General which at- 
tracted wide attention here recently be- 
cause the latter company refused to 
abide by an arbitration decision despite 
the fact that an arbitration clause had 


Deen included in the reinsurance con- 
tract. 
The marine reinsurance contract be- 


tween the 


\ Bankers & Shippers and 
Liverpool 


Marine & General provided 
for the automatic reinsurance of a cer- 
tain percentage of the former’s gross 
lines. Heavy losses resulted in the 
British reinsurer becoming liable for ap- 
proximately half a million dollars but 
when the American company sought to 
collect this amount, trouble ensued. The 
Liverpool refused to pay and also de- 
clined to enter into an arbitration de- 
spite its former promise to do so. 


Liverpool Not Admitted Here 


_As the Liverpool is not admitted to the 

United States, it was impossible to bring 
suit against it here so the Bankers & 
Shippers proceeded with the arbitration, 
Hendon Chubb and William D. Winter, 
two marine underwriters of the highest 
calibre, being named arbitrators by the 
Bankers & Shippers and H. K. Fowler, 
loss settling agent for Lloyd’s, being ap- 
pointed umpire. 

After exhaustive examination by the 
arbitrators, they arrived at a decision 
awarding to the Bankers & Shippers 
$468,000. The Liverpool Marine having 
no assets in this country and not being 
within the jurisdiction, it was then im- 
possible for the Bankers & Shippers 
either to collect or to enter judgment 
based upon the award. Accordingly, the 
Bankers & Shippers brought suit in 
London, setting up two counts. First, 
asking the British court to enforce the 
award and alleging that the award had 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Assurance Company, Ltd., | 
h 
of London 
100 William Street, New York = 
A corporation which has stood the test of time! 142 years Ke 
of successful business operation. World-wide interests. ie 


Absolute security. Excellent service and facilities. 


Fire, Autamobile, Rents, Rental Values, Use & Occupancy, Tor- le 
nado, Sprinkler, Leakage, Explosion, Riot & Civil Commotion. = 
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75 Maiden Lane, New York Ke 
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Automobile, Public Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Burglary & Theft, Accident & Health, Plate Glass. ie 
KQ 
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SERVICE and BROKERAGE 
DEPARTMENT 


CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122-126 William Street, New York City 
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The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 
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‘“‘We Are Met on the Broad Pathway 
of Good Faith and Good Will”’ 


Stands at the top of the editorial column in our News Letter. William 


Penn uttered it when making his famous treaty with the Indians—a treaty 
never broken. 


In its spirit Home Office and Field of the Penn Mutua work in fraternal 
unison and reciprocal loyalty. 


Moreover, in that spirit the PENN Muruat deals with its policyholders and 
their beneficiaries. “Technicality” was never in its dictionary. 


Places in our Field for capable men and women who desire to represent life 
insurance at its best. 





The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Organized 1847 























U. S. National Life 
to Start Writing 
Life Insurance 


Company’s Charter Already Pro- 
vides for Life; to Write 
Mostly Industrial 


LOW COST ORDINARY FORM 


Policy for $250 to Sell for $5 or $6; 
Company’s Agents Meet 
at Chicago 

The U. S. National Life and Casualty 
of Chicago will at once open a life insur- 
ance department, writing the usual forms 
of industrial policies, together with a $250 
policy on the ordinary life plan, which 
will sell for an annual premium of be- 
tween $5 and $6. 

This announcement was made by Vice- 
President and General Manager C. H. 
Soyer at the close of the three-day agency 
convention held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, last week. 

The company has been writing weekly 
acc dent and health business, also monthly 

~,inmercial accident and health poli- 
ies, as well as group business. 
ing of life ‘ 


The writ- 
surance, for which the com- 


pany hb . avs been chartered, will sup- 
pleme forms of contract which it 
has ' issuing so successfully during the 
Nas yal 


It was announced by Mr. Boyer that the 
company’s total premium business averages 
at the rate of $4,100,000 per year. The new 
industrial life business will be handled 
only by the regular weekly accident and 
health men. Already $1,100,000 of business 
has been written for the new department, 
according to announcement made at the 
convention. The news of the life depart- 
ment being established was enthusiastically 
greeted by the four hundred odd agents 
from all sections of the country, who came 
to Chicago on special trains and cars from 
the East and South on Thursday morning. 

The big gathering of the week was the 
dinner held Friday evening at the hotel, at 
which Governor J. A. O. Preus of Minne- 
sota was the principal speaker. His ad 
dress, covering the various developments 
of the insurance business, being broadcasted 
from Station WEBH on the hotel roof. 
Governor Preus, who was for eight years 
insurance commissioner of Minnesota, and 
who is now serving his second term as 
governor, said that there are seventy bil- 
lions of all kinds of life insurance in 
force today in North America outside of 
Mexico. Speaking of the state’s right to 
supervise insurance, he said that corpora 
tions are artificial beings created by the 
state, and because they are creatures of the 
state, they should be regulated by the state 
insurance department, for the public’s pro- 
tection. He stressed the need of service 


in the insurance business, calling attention 
to the fact that this is the motto of the 
(Continued on page 8) 
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On the Subject of 
Twisting 


HOPE for the time when all insurance men will be subject 
I to certain ethical rules. One is, never to attack another com- 
pany. Another is nol to twist any business. There has been a 
good deal said and written on the subject of twisting, but I think 
the use of that word is a little too indefinite. When an agent is 
canvassing a man he should inquire whether other insurance is 
to be discontinued if the new policy is taken, and if he finds such 
lo be the case he should quit the canvass. Again, no life insur- 
ance man should have anything to do with so-called insurance 
adjusters or advisers. As a class they are engaged in deception 
and should be considered outside the pale of life insurance. 
Their work is often simply bald twisting. Their advice is often 
to take cash surrender values and reinvest the money in other 
insurance in other companies. They often give advice that prac- 
tically upsets the insured in the matter of his plan of insurance, 
which perhaps he has wisely adopted. If you are professional 
men you should neither give business to nor take business from 
these adjusters. I even go further, and say that where you find 
a man holding term insurance, you should not try to persuade 
him to drop the insurance he holds in one company and take 
insurance on another plan in another company. To interfere 
with such business is one way of twisting. And twisting of any 
kind is unprofessional. 


l‘rom a Speech by HAtey Fiske, President, 
MrrrROvOLITAN Lire INSURANCE COMPANY, 
at the Philadelphia Sales Congress. 
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New Has Membership ’ 
of 143 Companies 


TOTAL ASSETS ARE _  $1,794,449,549 


American Life Convention Companies 
Represent Forty States; Meets 
in New Orleans 


The American Life Convention is now 
composed of 143 companies representing 
forty states. These companies have in- 
surance in force totalling $13,410,489,178. 
The admitted assets of the entire mem- 
bership reach $1,794,449,549. The increase 
in assets over the previous year amounts 
to $217,846,887, and the reserve held by 
these companies reaches $1,403,841,053. 

The Convention is now nineteen years 
old and will hold its annual meeting this 
year at the Roosevelt Hotel, New Or 
leans, from October 15 to 17. 


J. L. BABLER’S NEW ACTIVITY 


Organizes Company To Acquire Control 
of Insurance Companies For Pur- 
pose of Liquidation 


Jacob L. Babler, until recently vice- 
president and general manager of the In- 
ternational Life of St. Louis, who sold 
his stock holdings in that company to 
interests identified with the Standard 
Life of St. Louis, has organized the 
North American Co. a holding company, 
the business of which will be to purchase 
the control of life, fire and casualty in- 
surance companies with a view of dis- 
posing of the business by reinsurance 
and liquidating the assets. 


Borrows 4 Cents to Keep Policy 
in Force, Then Commits Suicide 


J. B. Truehart, 45 years old, committed 
suicide in his boarding house in Rich- 
mond, Va., recently by inhaling illuminat 
ing gas the day after payment of pre- 
mium on a $2,000 five-vear term policy 
was made. The payment covered the 
first quarter of the last vear of the policy. 
It so happened that Truehart, who was 
a member of a prominent Chesterfield 
county family, had only 50 cents in his 
pocket when he called at the Richmond 
office of the company the dav before his 
death. Tt was the last day of grace and 
he wondered if any way could be found 
to keep the policv in force. The cashier 
looked up the policy and found that the 
dividend lacked 54 cents of meeting the 
Premium due. Truehart explained thai 
he had only half a dollar to his name, but 
he succeeded in borrowing 4 cents from 
a friend and by adding this to the 50 
cents he succeeded in keeping the policy 
alive. The policy was assigned to a 
Richmond bank, it was learned. It was 
reported that the man had small policies 
in two other companies but details as to 
them were not ascertained. He was mar- 
ried but was said to be living apart 
from his wife. 


GOES WITH VIRGINIA L. & C. 

_W. J. Shillingburg, who recently re- 
signed the superintendency of the Lee 
district of the Metropolitan Life at Rich- 
mond, Va., after. being in the service of 
that company for many years, has been 
elected active vice-president of the Vir- 
ginia Life and Casualty of Richmond and 
in that capacity will supervise the entire 
agency organization of the company. 
He has already entered upon his new 
duties. Fred C. Neikirk, manager of the 
life and accident department, will coop 
erate with him in developing the com 
Pany’s industrial business. Mr. Neikirk 
was formerly agency manager at Rich- 
mond for the Reliance Life. Several 
Prominent insurance men of Richmond 
are interested in the Virginia Life and 
Casualty, 




















Half Rate Life Insurance 


Prudential New 
Whole Life Policy 


WITH HALF RATE FOR 
FIRST FIVE YEARS 


Ilas distinct advantages for Business l[.ife 
Insurance for Corporations and Partner- 


ships. 


Unequalled for individuals wanting addi- 
tional protection at an extremely low rate. 


Not a Term Policy 





Issued between ages 25 and 55. No sub-stand 
ard. Limit $100,000. 


At age 35 a $10,000 policy will cost $130.50, less 
annual dividends. At the end of five years, pre- 


mium will be $261.00, less annual dividends. 


The policy, if desired, will also be issued with an 
accidental death benefit and a total and permanent 
disability clause at a slightly higher rate, and may 


be written on the Monthly Income plan. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
STRENCTA Ff 


CHORALTARS Epwarp D. Durriectp, President 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 








Prohibits Business 
Without New Medical 


1OWA COMMISSIONER RULES 





Growing Practice of Issuing Additional 
Insurance Based on Examination 


Within Two Years Stopped 


Life insurance companies will not be 
permitted to issue policies in Iowa as addi- 
tional insurance based upon medical ex- 
aminations made several months or more 
prior. A number of companies have writ- 
ten a large amount of insurance as addi- 
tions based upon medical examinations 
passed within two years. Under this plan 
the Travelers wrote $42,000,000 in June 
and this year saw quite a number of 
other companies adopt the plan. 

Insurance Commissioner W. R. C. Kend- 
rick of Iowa has sent a communication 
to companies prohibiting the practice in 
that state. His ruling follows: 

The attention of this Department has 
been called to the practice of certain life 
insurance companies issuing life insurance 
policies in this state based upon a medical 
examination made several months prior 
thereto and in connection with a life in- 
surance policy theretofore issued to the 
applicant. 

Section 1783-b, Supplement to the Code 
of 1913, provides: 

“Said officials shall decline to approve 
any such form of policy or contract of 
insurance unless the same shall, in all 
respects, conform to the laws of this state 
applicable thereto and unless the issuance 
of the same is based upon a satisfactory 
medical examination of the applicant by 
a physician duly authorized to practice 
medicine or by an osteopathic physician 
duly authorized to practice osteopathy in 
the state of Towa, or the state where 
examined and no policy or contract of in- 
surance shall be issued by any insurance 
company to any individual in this state 
until such examination shall have been 
passed and duly approved by the medical 
examiner or medical board of such com- 
pany. Provided, however, that no medical 
examination of any person to be insured 
under an industrial policy shall be required 
or be necessary when the amount of the 
policy of insurance is five hundred dollars 
($500.00) or less.” 

Tt will be observed that the statute makes 
a medical examination of the applicant a 
pre-requisite to the issuance of a_ policy. 
The reason for such medical examination is 
obvious. It is important that the physical 
condition of the insured be known at the 
time the policy is issued, and it is evident 
that an examination made several months 
previous does not disclose that condition. 
It is clear that the intent of the legis- 
lature was that a medical examination shall 
be made within such a period preceding 
the issuance of the policy as to preclude any 
reasonable possihility of a change in the 
applicant’s physical condition between the 
date of the examination and the issuance 
of the policy. Any other interpretation 
of the statute would be unreasonable. 

Section 1783-c, Supplement to the Code 
of 1913, further provides: 

“Should any company decline to file a 
copy of its form of policies or contracts 
as provided in this act, the Commissioner 
of Insurance shall suspend its authority to 
transact business within the state until such 
form of policies or contracts have been so 
filed and approved.” 

Therefore, it is the ruling of this De- 
partment that no life insurance policy, ex 
cept industrial policies in amounts not ex- 
ceeding five hundred dollars ($500.00) and 
group insurance. shall he issued in the 

tate of Towa unless hased upon a medical 
examination of the applicant within such 
time as to give the company a reasonable 
opportunity fo pass upon the same. A 
violation of this ruling will subject the 
company, association or society gttilty 
thereof to a suspension of its certificate 
of authority to transact business in this 
state, 
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Security and Comfort instead of Worry and Want 


is now carrying on the work which he did not live 
to accomplish. 

It provided the funds to pay off the mortgage, reliev- 
ing his family of the fear of losing their home through 
failure to meet installments or interest. 

It is paying mother a comfortable monthly income, 


[stare to Dad’s unselfish foresight, The Travelers 


aa more than she could have 
i a aN earned by working long hours 
Boh, yh at low pay—the only job open 
Winks to the unskilled 
; re, i worker. 
U AY, an It willenable Jack 


to get the college 
education his father 
planned for him, 
instead of being 
forced to start work 
(NY Oo at an early age. 

There is $3,000 in 


Ce trust for him, to be 





THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 
‘3 H E 
all 
ae 
“IpeNt LIFE, STEAM BOILER, 


LIABILITY, HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, 


« BUTLER, PRESIDENT 


COMPENSATION, GROUP, 


paid at the rate of $750 a year, plus interest during the 
four years that he is in college. 

Might your mortgage rob your family of their home, 
if you didn’t live to pay it off? 

Would your family’s income cease, 9 
if death cut off your as 
salary check? 

Could your boy (or 
girl) go to college, if 
you weren't there to 
see him through? 

Why let these im- 
portant questions 
remain questions? 
There is a Travelers 
Guaranteed Low-cost 
Life Policy ready to 
guarantee a satisfac- 
tory answer to each 
one of them. 





THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Connecticut 


TRAVELERS 


BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, MACHINERY 
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Reserves For Total 
Disability Clauses 


NEW TABLE IS BADLY NEEDED 


Insurance Commissioner H. P. Dunham 
Tells Commissioners Present Table 
Is No Guide For Future 


In an address before the Insurance 
Commissioners’ Convention, which has 
been in session all this week at Seattle, 
Wash., Commissioner Howard P. Dun- 
ham, of Connecticut, in discussing dis- 
ability clauses in life policies, said that 
the great need now was for a new table, 
that the past has changed so rapidly 
that the present table is no guide for the 
future. His address follows: 

Total disability clauses in life and 
endowment insurance policies guarantee 
the payment of benefits when the in- 
sured becomes wholly disabled by bodily 
injury or disease so that he is and 
thereafter will be permanently and con- 
tinuously unable to engage in any oc- 
cupation whatever for remuneration or 
profit. 

The insurance granted by these dis- 
ability clauses has become increasingly 
popular among the public at large and 
it is therefore desirable that supervising 
insurance officials follow its develop- 
ments rather closely at this time. 

History and Development 

Disability benefits were first incor- 
porated in life policies in this country 
in 1896. The plan was not new, how- 
ever, it having been used in Europe pre- 
vious to its adoption here. During the 
early years of its existence, the benefit 
sold was a provision that after the oc- 
currence of permanent and total dis- 
ability, no further premiums would be 
payable and the contract would remain 
in force exactly as though premiums 
were being paid. 

It soon became apparent that this 
waiver of premium benefit alone left 
much ~ = desired in protecting the 
insured in case of total and permanent 
disability. Not only was his income 
stopped, but his expenses were usually 
increased. This situation led the com- 
panies to provide for the withdrawal 
yeatly of a portion of the face amount 
of the policy, which to that extent re 
duced the amount of insurance. 

‘This provision, while used extensively 
for a while, also failed to give entire 

satisfaction. It sacrificed the  bene- 
ficlary in an effort to help the policy- 
holder, and the sacrifice was required 
in those very cases where it was most 
dificult. The next step in the evolu- 
tion was, naturally, to pay monthly 
benefits to such disabled policyholder 
without a reduction of the face of the 
policy. This is the clause which is in 
general use today. The usual monthly 
payment is 1% of the face of the policy 
and it is continued as long as the in- 
sured is disabled. 


What Constitutes Total Disability 


Life insurance companies are per- 
mitted by law to cover disability that 
is permanent and total but the legal 
construction of what constitutes per- 
manent total disability has been left 
open. Technically no disability is total 
which does not wholly incapacitate the 
insured from any gainful occupation. 
Court decisions and competition how- 
ever led to a more liberal and reason- 
able construction of the clause so that 
it now covers generally where an in- 
sured is unable to carry on work for 
which he is fitted by training and edu- 
cation and which is for practical pur- 
poses as remunerative as his regular 
work prior to such disability. One com- 
pany at least defines total disability as 
inability to perform the duties of his 
own occupation. This provision is sold 
at an advanced premium and only to 
especially selected risks. 

Permanent Disability 

The determination of what constitutes 
permanent disability is one of great 
difficulty and only in rare cases can it be 








Massachusetts Mutual. 


to any real worker in the field. 








A Company With Friends Everywhere 


The agent who is selling insurance in this Company, which for seventy- 
three years has been rendering unexcelled service, does not work alone. 
Wherever he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends ready to help him by 
testifying that there is no better company in the land than the old 
Its enviable record for service and the low net 
cost of the protection furnished make a combination that assures success 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


MUTUAL 














told with certainty. The definition 
which became a policy provision with 
most companies was “disability which 
is presumably permanent.” But a dif- 
ference of opinion between the com- 
pany’s medical examiner and the in- 
sured’s physician led in many cases to 
trouble and expense and many com- 
panies have now effected a_ practical 
remedy for this difficulty by defining as 
permanent any disability which has per- 
sisted three months. 
Liberal Construction Followed 

While there is a great opportunity 
for controversy over the construction 
of this clause the tendency of the life 
insurance companies has been to lean 
toward rather than away from liberality. 
This has been more particularly true in 
the last few years. As an indication of 
the actual lack of controversy resulting 
from the liberal interpretation of these 
clauses by the companies, it is stated 
that there have been only eight cases 
involving total and permanent disability 
benefits in life insurance policies de- 
cided by the courts of last resort in the 
various states of this country. 

In addition to the rapid development 
of the total disability clause itself and 
in the liberalization of its interpretation, 
its popularity had also increased to a 
marked extent. When originally issued 
there was a great deal of opposition to 
the incorporation of disability provisions 
in life policies by the officers of the 
large companies. As time went on, how- 
ever, they have been more and more 
widely adopted. At the present time 
there is only one large life company 
which refuses to issue disability bene- 
fits, while these benefits are incorporated 
in the policies of over 200 life com- 
panies. As an indication of the remark- 
able increase in popularity accorded to 
these provisions in recent years, it is 
noteworthy that the premiums collected 
for disability benefits by all life com- 
panies in this country increased from 
$476,291 in 1913 to $19,545,851 in 1923. 

There were 33 life companies author- 


ized to do business in the State of Con- 
necticut on December 31, 1923. All but 
three issue this form of protection. The 
30 companies carried a reserve of $62,- 
309,819.91, for these benefits, of which 
$39,846,554.62 applied to active lives and 
$22,463,205.29 represented the claim re- 
serves on disabled lives. The amounts 
are certainly not inconsiderable and in- 
dicate that the subject of proper re 
serves is not one to be entirely ignored. 


Reserves 


Generally speaking, the reserve on a 
policy is that part of the premium which 
is required to be set aside for the pay- 
ment of the policy when it becomes due. 
In fire insurance, one-half of the gross 
premiums in force is set up as a reserve. 
The same procedure is followed for 
most of the casualty lines. The reserve 
under liability and workmen’s compensa 
tion is computed from a_ statutory 
formula which is predicated upon the 
amount of premiums collected. Life in- 
surance and disability insurance, how 
ever, differ materially from these lines, 
in that the risk increases with the dura- 
tion of the contract, due to the increase 
in the age of the insured. Hence it is 
necessary to compute these reserves 
from a table of experience. 

Of course the necessity of proper 
reserves is a fact too apparent to de- 
serve mention. The matter is regulated 
by statute for practically all lines of in 
surance. Only a few. states, 
prescribe by statute what basis shall be 
used in computing reserves under total 
disability benefits under life policies. 
Those which do, prescribe the use of 
Hunter's table. This is the basis used 
by most companies, and is, I believe, at 
present acceptable to all departments. 

This table was constructed by Arthur 
Hunter, chief actuary of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, and was pre 
sented to the Actuarial Society of Amer 
ica in 1911, in a paper entitled “Net 
Premiums and Reserves for Waiver of 
Premium on Permanent Disability.” At 





VER forty per cent of 
Provident Mutual is upon 


have matured. 








Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 


who not only evidence their satisfaction by insuring their own 
lives, but by recommending the Company tc their friends. 


SPECIALLY valuable to the agents of the Provident Mutual 
is the active good will of those whose Old Age Endowments 


the new business of the 
the lives of old policyholders 
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that time it was felt that some table 
was urgently needed for the calculation 
of premiums and reserves for these 
benefits. The experience of American 
companise was, of course, far too small 
to be of any value. There were two 
sources of experience which could be 
drawn upon, first, that of the British 
Friendly Societies, whose disability ex- 
perience had been published, and sec- 
ond, that of American Fraternal So- 
cieties which had been granting dis- 
ability benefits for many years. Mr. 
Hunter chose the latter. The practice 
of the societies whose experience was 
used was to require a probationary 
period of six months after notice of dis- 
ability before any payment was made. 
Whatever assumptions were necessary 
in the construction of the table, were 
made on the side of safety and it was 
recognized at the time that values taken 
from Hunter’s table were quite con- 
servative for the benefits then being 
issued. 

The question at issue at the present 
time is: Are Hunter’s tables stili ap- 
propriate in view of the circumstances 
now attending the issuance of disability 
benefits and the payment of disability 
claims? As one uninitiated in the 
realms of actuarial science, I am not able 
to professionally answer this question. 
My own judgment would be that, in view 
of the changes which have occurred in 
this class of business, the results un- 
der the old experience cannot be used 
as factors in the calculation of a proper 
reserve any longer. The matter, how- 
ever, requires more detailed investiga- 
tion and in making this, I have been 
obliged to seek assistance of the ac- 
tuarial profession. 

The question as to the adequacy of 
Hunter’s tables divides itself into three 
parts: 

Ist: Are the net premiums adequate? 

2nd: Is the reserve on active lives 
adequate ? 

3rd: Is the reserve on disabled lives 
adequate? 

Are the Net Premiums Adequate? 


To settle the first question we must 
compare (1) the rate of disability ex- 
perienced with the rate shown by the 
table, and (2) the comparative value 
of the benefits payable in event of 
claim, as dependent upon the mortality 
rate and the rate of recovery after dis- 
ability. That is, we must know not 
only whether the number disabled is ap- 
proximately the same as the number 
shown by the table, but also whether 
the value of the claim is the same as the 
table indicates. And the value of the 
claim of course depends upon how soon 
the claimant will die or recover. This 
comparison may be made by combining 
the experience of all companies or by a 
separate complication for each company. 

If the former method is to be followed, 
we must recognize the limitations intro- 
duced by combining figures of companies 
whose practices are entirely dissimilar 
in such respects as these: 

1. The benefits have at different times 
been issued under clauses having differ- 
ent provisions and in many companies 
different provisions have been issued 
at the same time. 

2. The degree of liberality in inter- 
preting the clauses in approving claims 
and the practice in requiring continued 
proot of disability differs greatly. 

3. Where a company makes benefits 
retroactive to the date of total disability, 
the experience differs very greatly from 
what it would be if benefits are avail- 
able only upon receipt of proof. -It is 
many months on the average between 
total disability and the time the insured 
admits his presumably permanent dis- 
ability and completes the required proofs. 
There was a time when some companies 
issued a disability clause that provided 
that a claim would be invalid unless 
satisfactory proofs were furnished with- 
in 120 days after the commencement 
of total permanent disability. Now some 
companies make the approval of dis- 
ability couames retroactive months and 
even in some cases years. 

1. The waiting period varies from two 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Oevelopment of Gain 
And Loss Exhibit 


CONTROVERSIAL THEME 


Se 





LONG 


a. Pierson Hammond Reviews Progress 
of Form Before Insurance Com- 
missioners at Seattle 


The current proposed modifications of 
-ge gain and loss exhibit of life com- 
panies gave special interest to an ad- 
dress before the Insurance Commission- 
ers Convention at Seattle this week on 
the history of the development of the 
gain and loss exhibit by H. Pierson Ham- 
aiond, former actuary of the Connecticut 
asurance Department. 

The gain and loss exhibit was first in- 
troduced into the financial statements of 
life companies in 1895 as the result of 
action of the Insurance Commissioners 
Convention, requiring such statement. 
ammediately there developed great op 
position to the use of the torm. At suc 
ceeding meetings of the convention it 
was a hot topic for debate. A number 
of the insurance commissioners required 
such an exhibit of the companies but the 
first state to incorporate the requirement 
into the law seems to be Wisconsin. 
Such a requirement was included in the 
Armstrong laws passed after the investi 
gation and it has remained unchanged, 
although Henry D. Appleton, deputy 
superintendent of insurance, took a stand 
against the exhibit trom the first. lol 
jowing the insurance iivestigation the 
adoption of the exhibit was more gen 
eral. 

When It Got Its Impetus 


Mr. Llammond comments as follows on 
the status o1 the exhibit at that time: 

Ihe Legislative Committee in its re 
port dweit at length upon the gains ol 
gic msurance Companies, particularly in 
connection with dividends payable to 
yolicyholders by both mutual and stock 
msurance Companies, poimting out, ol 
sourse, that “a stock company doing a 
yusiness exclusively for profit would gain 
wne unless it charged more than the 
sost Ol surance and the necessary out- 
says, and ut it did charge more, the stock- 
nolders would reap the gains by the is- 
guance otf non-participating policies.’ 
dheretore it was natural that the bills 
mtroduced by the committee appeared to 
oe chiefly concerned with lie imsurance 
written on the participating plan rather 
than on the non-participating plan. 
Lhese bills included the requirement tor 
a Gam and Loss Exhibit as now set 
forth in Section 103 of the New York 
law, which law has since remained un- 
changed in this regard. 

Prior to the passage of this law and 
as a resuit of the Wisconsin investiga- 
tion which had been going on, a law was 
passed in that state under the terms of 
which the Gain and Loss Exhibit be- 
came an annual statement requirement. 
this L believe was the first law of its kind 
in the United States. 

At the legislative hearings in Massa- 
chusetts no serious objections were 
raised to a bill requiring life insurance 
companies to file Gain and Loss [Exhibits 
with the insurance department. ‘This bill 
altterward became a part of the insur 
ance law ot the state and | believe is 
still upon the statute books. 

It must be admitted that when con 
fronted with such an array of statutory 
requirements backed by rigid investiga 
tions men are philosophically silent. 
“There is no good in arguing with the 
inevitable; the only argument available 
with an east wind 1s to put on your over- 
coat.” Advocates oi the Gain and Loss 
Exhibit were silent. There was no neces- 
sity for any activity on their part—at 
least IL have searched the records 
diligently and found nothing of impor- 
tance. Lhe opponents on the other hand 
did say something but their number 
naturally Was not very large in face ot 
existing circumstances. 

I have also searched the proceedings of 
the Association of Lite Insurance Presi- 
dents and find but a brief criticism of 
the exhibit, emphasizing chiefly the pos- 
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GOOD WILL 


customer satisfaction are created through 


~ and 


fair dealing and conscientious attention to a 
business of merit and quality. 


Our progress as a life insurance company is 


being made on the basis o 


policyholders and the pul 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL _ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


HARTFORD, 


eight years of uninterrupted service to our | 





f more than seventy- | 
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ibility of drawing erroneous conclusions cel 
therefrom and of deducing misleading 
ratios. 


the Convention of 1906 (Washing- — an 


ton) it was not surprising that the Gain 

and loss Exhibit was adopted in prac- — thi 
tically its present form. The Committee — the 
on Blanks submitted the exhibit for con- Ohi 


ideration but 
to its adoption or 
motion to adopt was made by Minnesota ley, 
and 
remembered 


“without recommendation — cij 


rejection.” The 


It must be 
Minnesota 


seconded by 
that 


Kentucky. 
Wisconsin, 


and Connecticut had consistently called 


lol 
‘Te hnessee, 


time and that ha 
Texas had re 


the exhibit for some 
Kentucky and 


ever, at 


adoption of the exhibit as a part of the 


mmarks were made by Mr. 


From 


relerence 


form. Connecticut, how- 
Convention opposed the 


itly used the 
this 
New 


nual statement blank. York be- 


cause of recent statutory enactments, al- 


ugh previously opposed, now favored 
adoption. Superintendent Vorys of 

iio made at this Conveniton the prin- 

val address in opposition. Similar re- 

Nelson B. Had- 

Michigan. 

The Period of 1919-1924 

1906 to 1919 there appears to 

ve been no particular agitation in 

to the Gain and Loss Exhibit. 
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The 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


of the new business 
issued by the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was upon 
‘ations of members previously insured in 
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W. D. Van Dyke, President 
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py that period, 
ness ot life insurance not only increased 
very materially in amount but also be- 
came much more diversified and compli- 
cated so that a single life insurance com- 
pany might well be writing not only 
regular standard life business, but also 
substandard business, industrial, group 
insurance, total and permanent disability, 
double indemnity, annuities, and reinsur- 
ance. Basic standards which were once 
satisfactory have been outgrown. This 
Convention a few years ago was instru- 
mental in having a new mortality table 
compiled. Kactors other than those re- 
lating to mortality have undoubtedly 
changed with the passage of time. Then, 
too, there was considerable lack of uni- 


however, the busi- 


formity during this period. Different 
forms of Gain and Loss Lxhibits ap- 
peared. Although the principles upon 
which these forms were based were 


similar, it was necessary for 
doing a countrywide business to file at 
least three different forms in the various 
states. Keference to articles in the 
Transactions of the Actuarial Society of 
\merica will show that different ideas 
and imethods existed in reference to 
various items in the exhibit. 

At the Convention of 1919 (Hartford) 
Roy A. Wheeler, Actuary of the Massa 
chusetts Insurance Department,  de- 
livered an excellent paper on the sub- 


a company 


ject, “Should the Gain and Loss [Exhibit 
ot Life Insurance Companies be— re- 
vised?” 


As a result, a special committee of the 
convention was appointed to take up the 
question of the revision of the exhibit. 
The results ot the work of that commit 
tee, associated with which were commit- 
tees of the actuarial societies, have been 
but recently presented to the Convention 
and need not be reviewed at length. 
Briefly, the special committee recom- 
mended a revision of the existing ex 
hibit and included a set of instructions to 
bring about uniformity of methods. The 
commnittees of the American Institute of 
Actuaries and of the Actuarial Society 
of America recommended a form show- 
ing the total gain and loss in each branch 
of the business. ‘Lihis sugyestion arose 
probably because of the existing diversity 
in the life insurance business today. ‘The 
contention was that if, for example, the 
group branch is being charged sufficient 
premiums, or if the disability and double 
indemnity benefits are being issued suc- 
cessfully, the exhibit proposed by the 
actuarial societies’ committees would 
show it and also indicate whether or not 
each Branch is being conducted along 
proper lines. That was the extent to 
which annual reports should be required, 
leaving the subdivision of the profits of 
any branch into its component parts 
something which should be investigated 
in detail along actuarial lines from time 
to time over a period of years. The spe- 
cial committee of the convention in its 
final report, which is an extensive 
analysis of the situation, recommended a 
revision of the Gain and Loss [xhibi 
and in addition required an exhibit ol 
the changes in surplus according to 
classes or lines of business. In_ other 
words, this recommendation included 
both ideas—a revision, and in addition 
thereto a separation by classes. This 
report had the careful consideration of 
the Joint Standing Committee on Life 
Blanks of the Life Presidents Associa- 
tion and the American Life Convention, 
which committee voted unanimously 
against the modifications proposed. The 
report was adopted by the Committee on 
Blanks of the Convention making the 
new exhibit eifective January 1, 1925, 
and thus it reached the Executive Com- 
mittee in June. 


ACQUIRES LIBERTY NATIONAL 


The Mountain States Life, of Denver, 
Colo., has acquired control of the Liberty 
National Life, of Cape Girardeau, Mo, 
and will consolidate its business with 
that of the Mountain States. In taking 


over the Liberty, the Mountain States 
gets approximately four million dollars 
additional insurance, which will bring its 
business, in force, up to about $14,000,000. 


At 
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Asnound of Sales 
Sets New Record 


IN YEAR’S SECOND QUARTER 
Statistics Compiled By Sales Research 
Bureau Show Gains in Every Month 
Over Last Year 





Sales of ordinary life insurance in the 
second quarter of this year were higher 
than in any other quarter on record, ac- 
cording to the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, which is now established 
in Hartford, Connecticut. 

Sales of life insurance in every month 
this year have been higher than in the 
corresponding month a year earlier, but 
the amount oi increase over last year has 
been falling off. In June, sales were only 
1% greater than a year ago. For the 
first six months the increase over last 
year was 9%. 

In actual figures, the paid for business 
of companies which have in force about 
88% of the total business amounted to 
$1,892,243,000 of insurance during the past 
three months. This compares favorably 
to $1,783,261,000, the amount sold in the 
same period in 1923. Sales from Jan- 
uary to July first this year amounted to 
$3,044,942,000. This means that an aver- 
age of twenty million dollars of ordinary 
insurance has been purchased each day 
this year. 

For the year to date, the Middle At- 
lantic and the Pacific States lead the 
rest of the country in their gain over 
last year. The increase in each case was 
16%, but the rate of gain in each section 
declined in the past quarter. The East 
South Central district, where sales fell 
% under last year’s figure, shows a de- 
cline from 1923 for the first half year. 

The cities of Boston, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, New York and Philadel- 
phia all report increases for this year 
over last year both in June sales and in 
sales for the six months ending June. 


WILLS AND FIRPO INSURED 


To protect himself against loss through 
the failure of the proposed heavyweight 
bout between Luis Firpo and Harry 
Wills in Jersey City on the night of 
Sept. 11 not going through as scheduled, 
Promoter Tex Rickard insured the pros- 
pective ring rivals for the sum of $100,- 
000 in two policies issued by Lloyds for 
$50,000 each. The insurance protects 
Rickard against financial loss in the 
event that either or both of the prin- 
cipals should be incapacitated through 
illness or accident, and is payable in the 
event of the death of either or both of 
the boxers before the date of the con- 
test. Both were examined physically 
and passed. 


ACACIA MUTUAL MEETING 


The Acacia Mutual Life Association 
of Washington held its northeast sec- 
tional meeting in Philadelphia at the 
kobert Morris last Saturday. Addresses 
were made by President William Mont- 
—~— and several branch managers. 

J. Berlet, manager of the Guardian 
Lite at Philadelphia also spoke. A 
luncheon was served at the Robert 
Morris. 








Brutus Hamilton, a member of the 
Kansas City branch of the Missouri 
State Life is representing the United 
States at the Olympic games. He was 
Pentathlon and Decathlon champion 
while at the University of Missouri in 
1920. 





FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 





GREET J. D. B. BY AIR MAIL 





Travelers General Agent Gets Parch- 
ment Greeting From His Associate 


Klein and Staff 


When Jos. D. Bookstaver, general 
agent for the Travelers in New York, 
leit for the convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters at Los 
Angeles, he was given a surprice send- 
off by nearly the entire office force and 
many of the agents connected with his 
office. He was presented at the train 
with a diary and travelers writing kit. 

When he arrived at Los Angeles there 
was waiting for him a greeting on parch- 
ment signed by every employee and 
member of the field force of the agency, 
which had been sent by air mail. The 
parchment read: 

To you Jos. D. Bookstaver, a pioneer 
in all utilities that make up the progress 
of the world, we send this greeting, 
among the first messages to be delivered 
from the east to the West Coast of 
Great America via Special Aerial Post, 
man’s latest and speediest messenger, 
signifying that God in the Image of Man 
rules both Heaven as well as the Earth, 
as a souvenir of your Los Angeles trip, 
which we hope will ever hold for you 
many pleasurable memories.” 

Joe Bookstaver acknowledged this 
greeting by telegrams to Elias Klein, 
associate general agent and by long dis- 
tance telephone from Los Angeles. 





PORTO RICO BUSINESS 


There are four American life com- 
panies doing business in Porto Rico and 
two Canadian, all of which produced 
during 1923 a total business amounting 
to $4,575,000. The Sun Life of Canada 
wrote the largest business, the Manu- 
facturers Life of Toronto was second, 
the Pan-American of New Orleans next 
and the Jefferson Standard Life of 
Greensboro, N. C., Mutual Life, New 
York, and the New York Life in that 
order. 





No problem is at- 


Measure tempted in military 
Your tactics without meas- 
Problem urement by a standard- 


ized formula consist- 
ing of four elements: 

1. Object or purpose. 

2. Obstacles or competition to be ex- 
pected. 

3. Our own resources available. 

4. Decision. 

Why not the same concentration plan 
for the life insurance agent? Not only 
can it be applied to his personal produc- 
tion campaign, but to his specific survey of 
the individual prospect’s case. 

—Montana Life. 














HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


The 64th Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during 

the year 1923 ....ccccccccce 97,686,855 
Payments to Policyholders 

and their Beneficiaries in 

Death Claims, Endow- 

ments, Dividends, eto...... 5,871,544 
Increase in Assets.......... 261,567 
Actual Mortality 56% of the 

amount expected. 
Insurance in Force.......... 247,373,216 


Admitted Assets .......... 48,655,222 











FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendemt of Agents 


| 256 Broadway New York ] 

















The Missouri State Life pro- 
vides for Insurance Men an 
Improved Brokerage Service 
in its Branch Offices, cover- 
ing Life Insurance, regular 
and Substandard, as well as 
Surplus lines; Group Life; 
Group Accident and Sick- 
ness; Accident and Health 


Insurance. 


“All the commission belongs 
to the Broker’”’ 


The Missouri State Life had 
$509,558,112 of Life Insurance 
in force as of June 30, 1924. 


The Missouri State Life is a 
legal reserve company, which 
writes both participating and 
non-participating Life policies 
in all standard, and many spe- 
cial, forms. Its policies con- 
tain the most liberal double 
indemnity and total disability 
benefits. 


The Company offers a wide 
range of forms of trust fund 
and income settlements, with 
guaranteed interest return and 
most attractive provisions for 
excess interest dividends; 
backed by an unexcelled record 
for interest dividends paid on 
both participating and non- 
participating policies (our 
trust fund rate on trust fund 
and income settlements has 
never fallen below 5 per cent, 


a direct result of the Com- 
pany’s high interest earnings). 


Our Accident and Health 
policies have many exclusive 
features and provide full 
coverages for various classes 
of risks. Fair and careful 
underwriting enables us to 
give exceptionally prompt and 
liberal service on claims. 


In 1923 the Company paid to 
Life policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries $5,408,473; since its 
foundation in 1892 the Com- 
pany has paid to Life policy- 
holders and beneficiaries $30,- 
173,951. 


Last year the Company’s Field 
Organization paid for more 
than $155,000,000 of Life In- 
surance, and stood fourteenth 
among all Life companies in 
production for the year. In 
the first six months of 1924 
our Representatives paid for 
$75,446,990 of Life Insurance. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. SINGLETON, PRESIDENT 


HOME OFFICE: 


LIFE ACCIDENT 


SAINT LOUIS 


HEALTH GROUP 
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Franklin Life Now 
Forty Years Old 


LONG SERVICE OF OFFICERS 
Company Started in Modest Way in 
Springfield, Ill., Now One of 
Institutions of State 


The Franklin Life of Springfield, UL, 
is forty years old, the company having 
secured its charter on July 23, 1884. To 
encourage thrift and to perform a high 
type oi service in the interest of the 
insurance buying public were the chief 
motives of the organizers and it was 
appropriate that they should name the 
company after Benjamin Franklin. The 
first president was Henson Robinson 
and the first offices were in a three story 
building on the corner of Sixth and 
Washington streets. 

It was in these old offices that the 
present vice-president, Henry Ables, and 


Secretary Will 
late President George L. Stadden, first 


laylor, as well a the 


became acquainted with the company 
which was to gain their services pei 
manently a few years later. In 1892 the 
company had grown so that it became 
necessary to erect its own home office 
building and the Franklin Building wa 
the tirst modern ofhce structure built 
in Springfield. Jt was during the ad 
ministration .of Edgar S. Scott as presi 
dent that the company had grown so 
that a newer and bigger home office be 
came necessary. ‘lhis resulted in the 
present Franklin Life Building, one ot 
the most beautitul buildings in the state, 
in part a replica of the temple of Zeus 
erected by the Emperor Hadrian in thie 
second century. The company took pos 
session of this building September, 1913 


A tour story addition was added in 1921. | 


On President Stadden’s death in No 
vember, 1923, Henry M. Merriam was 
elected president. He had been vice 
president in charge of investments for 
nine years and associated with the in 
vestment department for more than 
twenty-two years. As to the long ser 
vice of officers, Vice-President Henry 
Ables, Secretary Will Taylor, Treasure: 
kdgar S. Barnes, Agency Director J. W 
Jones and eight other officers have an 
average term of about twenty-three 
years ; 

At the close of bisiness last year the 
Franklin Life had more than one hun 
dred and fifty millions of insurance in 
force. The company has trebled in 
size in the past ten years. 


Roy Shields has 


Hackleman 


joined Ward H. 
under the firm name _ of 
Hackleman & Shields, representing the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life at 


Indian 
apolis 


The Maryland Life has appointed as 
general -agent at Winston-Salem, N. C., 
C. T. Pooie, who has offices in the O’ Han 
lon Building. 


U.S. National Life 

(Continued from page 1) 
U. S. National Life and Casualty. He 
told the agents present that if they give 
service to the public it will be returned to 
them in kind. 

President A. M. Johnson, of the com 
pany, who had been ill for several days, 
managed to slip into the banquet hall for 
a time, and received a great ovation. He 
thanked the de legates for the resolution 
of sympathy and the flowers received by 
him earlier in the week and expressed 
regret at not being able to attend every 
minute of the session. 

Other speakers at the dinner were Dr 
W. A. Granville, educational director; C. 
M. Cartwright, managing editor of the 


National Underwriter, and Vice-Presi- 


dents J. J. Krist and T. W. Leonard. 


Leroy C. Cushman Succeeds Lawrence 
T. Winship in Charge of Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Advertising 


Lawrence ‘T. Winship, editor of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life’s paper, “The 
Radiat6r,” and in charge of the prepara 
tion of its advertising since 1917, has re- 
signed to take up field work. The com- 
pany has appointed to succeed him Leroy 
©. Cushman, who has been employed in 
the home office since 1917 in the actuarial 
and the medical departments. 


DROPS DOUBLE EXAMINATIONS 

rhe Equitable Society has changed its 
rule regarding medical examinations so 
that double examinations will not be 
required, regardless of the age ol the 
applicant, except in 
$100,000 


cases exceeding 


MORRIS PLAN IN VIRGINIA 

The Morris Plan Insurance Society, a 
New York corporation, whose declared 
purpose is to write life insurance to pro 
tect loans made by the Morris Plan 
Bank, was adinitted to Virginia last 
week Phie society entered Virginia 
some years ago, but withdrew. after 
operating in the State for a year or two. 


George Wellwood Murray, vice-presi 
dent of the lLiome Life of New York, 1S 
pending a short vacation at Cape Cod, 
recuperating from a recent illness. Mr. 
Murray is now in his normal good health 
and is expected back at his desk early 
next week 


AGENCY MANAGER AT PHILA. 

John W. Oliver, who is now agency 
Inanager for the Bankers’ Life of Des 
Moines in Philadelphia, was formerly a 
successful life underwriter and agency 
manager in Kansas City. 





ILLINOISLIFEINSURANCE(O 


CHISAGO 


yen 


On, 


GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 
COMPANY 





WANTS GOOD MEN 


AND 
WILL PAY THEM WEL 














ANDY GUMP 


Will not be elected to the Presidency. 


He ignores the importance of organization, 


Company in making its Home Office 


function for the best interests of its field men. 


Most effective results are always obtained by the backing 
of a perfected organization. 


No pains are spared by The Lincoln National Life Insur- 


organization 
Departments 


are arranged to give perfect alignment of action. Communication between 


sections is instantaneous. 


any routines with the speed of electricity. 








(Cink UP (wm THe) LINCOLN) 


The latest inventions in office devices carry on 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


Lincoln Life Building 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Fort 
Now More Than $325,000,000 in Force 


Wayne, Indiana 














BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


Issues all modern forms of Life Insurance, including Industrial, Ordinary 


and Group 


























A $5,000 Policy in the 


PAYS 


A SOUND CONSERVATIVE 
NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 


A POLICY YOU CAN SELL 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


$5,000, the face of the policy, in case of death from any cause. 


$10,000, or DOUBLE the face of the policy, in case of death from any 
ACCIDENT. 


$15,000, or THREE TIMES the face of the policy, in case of death 
from certain SPECIFIED ACCIDENTS. 
$50 PER WEEK, direct to the Insured, in case of total disability as a 


result of accidental injury, for a period not to exceed 52 weeks ; and 
after that $25.00 PER WEEK throughout the period of disability. 


United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
Home Office: Concord, New Hampshire, United Life Bldg. 




















State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


Announces: 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1844 


A new policy contract, the benefits of which are retroactive 
to old policyholders. 


A 1925 dividend scale that makes the net cost of insurance very 


low. 


An increase in the rate of interest paid on dividends left to 
accumulate. The increased rate also applies on instalment settle- 
ments and together with the flexibility of the new contract makes 
such settlements especially attractive. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 
STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 





D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
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Reserves for Disability 
(Continued from page 5) 


weeks in the case of one company to 
six months or more. Many policies have 
been issued in which the annuity is 
available one year from the next suc- 
ceeding anniversary following proof. 

5. The underwriting is vastly differ- 
ent, some companies issuing the benefit 
to certain select classes only, while 
others issue it very freely. The experi- 
ence is influenced by the varying free- 
dom with which the provision is issued 
in term policies, and is granted to wom- 
en, and also with the limit of insurance 
with which the provision is granted. 

6. Disability experiences also vary 
according to the restrictions in policies. 
Most earlier policies contain no war re- 
strictions, but most present policies con- 
tain restrictions limiting or excluding 
claims resulting from military and naval 
service. Various other restrictions have 
in the past been included, such as ex- 
cluding claims due to insanity or any 
condition complicated therewith, a cause 
that has in other companies produced 
a large proportion of the claims. 

7. Disability experience also varies 
according to the practice of companies 
making liberalization of their disability 
provisions issued in new policies retro- 
active to old policies. 

8. The above differences in approval 
of disability claims, of course, obviously 
affect the mortality of the class of lives 
approved for disability and, therefore, 
affect the amount of benefits payable 
after disability and the necessary pre- 
mium to provide these benefits. 

9. The differences in approval of 
claims, particularly compared with the 
approval of the claims upon which 
Hunter's table was based, result in re- 
covery of the insured from disability at 
rates varying upon their dependence 
upon the other factors involved, so that 
the amount of benefits also varies due 
to this factor. The rate of recovery re- 
ferred to here is that on where 
companies believe the insured should 
be granted the total and permanent 
disability benefits and is entirely in- 
dependent of the question of temporary 
disability benefits. 

Bearing in mind that the total ex- 
perience of American companies with 
disability benefits is very limited, and in 
view of the above limitations, it is easy 
to see how difficult is the problem of 
arriving at a satisfactory answer to our 
question as to the adequacy of Hunter’s 
tables. 

If we seek to apply the investigation 
to individual companies, we are much 
worse off. For we have far too little 
experience, even in the largest com- 
panies, and, of course, still have many 
of the above variations in provisions and 
liberality of approval of claims. There- 
fore, the experience of any one company 
would be absolutely unsuitable as a 
standard for any other company. 

As an indication of the meagre amount 
of experience available, I give below the 
number of disability claims which have 
been approved on regular business by 


cases 


the Connecticut Life companies. 
Total 
Year Claims 
Company Adopted Approved 
TED code coseecinGhsrs 1907 
Connecticut General .. 1913 425 
Connecticut Mutual ..1916 134 
TUOMIEE 8od6. ip Seren 1915 130 
"RYARBIRES. osaciinccus's 1904 856 
In deciding whether or not the net 


premiums are adequate, we have there- 
fore the following points to consider: 


1. The Hunter tables used were com- 
puted, as shown in the title, for the 
valuation of the waiver of premium bene- 
fit and not for the annuity feature. 
The moral hazard in connection with 
the “waiver” feature was obviously slight. 
But a great majority by far of business 
now being written includes both an- 
nuity or waiver—a much more sub- 
stantial benefit. It is a recognized prin- 
ciple, I believe, that the rate of claims 
increases with the magnitude of the 
benefit. Many disabled who would not 
go to the trouble of presenting a claim 
for mere waiver, will unhesitatingly 
make claim when they will also receive 
a substantial monthly income. It is 
pertinent too that the life companies 
do not have facilities for investigating 
claims equal to those of the casualty 
companies. 

2. There can be no doubt that at 
present the companies are much more 
liberal in approving claims than they 
were at the time these tables were com- 
piled. And it seems to follow that as 
a definition of permanent total dis- 
ability is liberalized there is a corres- 
ponding increase in the number of 
claims. 

3. The shortening of the waiting 
period also tends to increase claims. 
Hunter’s tables were considered approxi- 
mately accurate under the old definition 
where the claim was allowed, if the in- 
sured had been totally disabled for six 
month and presumably. would continue 
to be disabled. At present many com- 
panies presume permanent disablement 
after a total disability has existed for 
three months. In a paper presented 
to the Actuarial Society of America in 
1922, Mr. J. M. Laird, Actuary of the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, estimated that under the 
former definition there would be four 
claims per 100 persons entering at age 
30, while under the latter definition there 
would be 57. The difference is indeed 
substantial. : : 

4. Practically every extensive investi- 
gation of mortality experience made re- 
cently has shown a decrease in the rate 
of mortality. On the other hand, every 
investigation of sickness experience has 
shown an increase in the rate. Per- 
haps the two phenomena are related. I 
believe it could be logically argued that 
they are not inconsistent. At any rate, 
I think there is no doubt that the sick- 
ness rate in this country at present is 
greater than it was during the experi- 
ence from which Hunter’s tables are de- 
rived. Witness how the claims under 
commercial health policies keep ahead 
of the increase in rates. 

I think we may therefore conclude 
that, as far as all companies are con- 
cerned, the net premiums shown by 
Hunter’s tables are inadequate for the 
present day benefits. Perhaps it would 


(Continued on page 11) 





George Washington Life 


Insurance Company 
Charleston, W. Va. 
presents opportunity for liberal 
contracts covering definite territory 
with Home Office registry and with 
power of appointment of sub- 

agents. 
The States of West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 


South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Michigan. 
Address: 


ERNEST C. MILAIR 





Vice-President and Secretary 








EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Now Occupies Its 


New 18-Story 
Home Office Building 


in Des Moines 





With increased facilities, it is now 
better prepared than ever before 
to render service to its policyhold- 
ers, agents and friends. 














INCREASED RANGE OF SERVICE 
TO OUR AGENTS 


Our National Advertising Campaign will aid materially in organization 
building; our specially prepared Educational Course teaches the fun- 
damentals and principles of the business; our Sales Planning Department 
secures prospects and arranges interviews. 

We write a complete line of Unexcelled Low-cost Life Policies, Sub- 
standard Policies for Under-average Lives, Child’s Educational, Endow- 
ment Policies, Non-cancellable and Cancellable Accident and Health 
Policies. 
We have room in our fast growing organization for a few more men who 
would like to take up Life Insurance work under ideal conditions. 


Address: E. G. Simmons, Vice President and General Manager 


Pan-American Life Insurance Company 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, ues 


‘otal Resources over $13,000,000 
Insurance in Force over $110,000,000 


Capital, $1,000,000 

















American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Retablished 1899 





All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 














The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Columbian National Agents are in a position to offer the best forms of 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH INSURANCE 


Policies backed by one of the strongest companies in the country, having 
ample capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 














ORGANIZED 1850 


105-107 Fifth Avenue 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 
Over 70 Years of Service to Policyholders 
Good territory for personal producers, under direct contract. 
HOME OFFICE 


New York City 








ne 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 
proposition. 


Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 




















After bringing in the 


Uses for discussion of kinds of 
Long Term policy, says Manager 
Endowments Ernest Whitlock of 


the Phoenix Mutual 
Life, the prospect will often say, “From 
here on I buy nothing but Ordinary Life.” 
Often the mention of Endowment. insur- 
ance will bring out the same statement. 
“Fine but here is an angle that may never 
have occurred to you and I am sure will 
interest you. Only two kinds of policies 
are written: Endowment and Term. 
Term is temporary and expires in a given 
time. All other policies are endowment 
and mature to the insured at a given age, 
i. e. Ordinary Life is endowment at age 
96 or 85. Did you know that? Here is 
an endowment at 75—haven’t you a better 
chance of living to enjoy it than the en- 
dowment at 96? It is not expensive—it 
costs you only $1.56 more per $1,000 per 
year than the other. In event of your death 
they pay the same, but this one pays you 
to live. Further—your actual net cost over 
the period will be better with the endow- 
ment at 75. Policies are written that ma- 
ture at ages 60-65-70-75-85 and 96, Our 
experience has taught us the endowment 
at 65 fits the needs of a great many. Here 
is what it will do for you. You have the 
same protection as under any other policy 
and more. This insures that at age 65 
you will have $10,000 in cash or you may 
take it as an income. You are protected 
against dependence in old age and = you 
have protected your children against the 
financial needs of your declining years. 
It is true this endowment at 65 costs a 
little more now than the endowments at 
later dates, but isn’t it worth it? Your 
actual net cost is far more favorable than 
under the life policies.” 

At age 65 most men have gone beyond 
their real need for protection and if the 
major part of their insurance matures at 
or near that age they need not worry about 
dependence in old age. The average man, 
particularly past 30, is interested in com 
fort for old age. The Long-Term [n- 
dowment won't make him rich but will 
insure to him the comforts of life. In 
some of the old countries young men are 
taught to buy their old-age annuity as soon 
as they can after starting work. 

oe 
In preparing circular 


Human letters the human 
Touch in touch or the use of 
Letters human interest is of 


the greatest importance 
or the letters will go unread. The insur- 
ance office of Thorsen & Thorsen, New 
York, use a great many general letters 
and they alwavs “get down to earth” in 
their “copy.” For instance: 
“For the love o’ Mike!’—that’s what 
he said—-or some stronger epithet. 
“For the love o’ Mike! I can figure 
interest. I know what 6% of any figure 
is. I know too that 6% income on any 


investment is a darned good return, but 
this is the first time I’ve ever sat right 
down with my insurance matters and faced 
the fact that while $25,000 seems a decent 
amount of money it will bring in only 
$1,500 a year at 6%. 

“That’s too little insurance for me to 
carry. If I passed on next week and left 
an income of only $1,500 a year, what 
would happen to the family? 

“Miss Smith, please call Vanderbilt 2813 
and ask Thorsen and Thorsen if one of 
them will come over and talk with me 
about my insurance matters. I understand 
they represent nearly every good com 
pany and that they won’t talk insurance 
to any one unless he’s interested. I am. 
lor the love o’ Mike, I never realized 
how little protection I have 

and then if it appears to me that they 
know their business T’ll place all my in- 
surance in their hands—my fire policies 
the jewelry floater, my accident and health 
and automobile policies. Then T’ll have 
all my insurance matters in the hands of 
one broker. Good.” 
* * 

Miss Genevieve 
Forsberg, of Chicago, 
is successful in selling 
quitable Society in- 
come bonds to. self- 
supporting women because she takes the 
trouble to gather and utilize such informa 
tion as the following: 

Careful research shows. that business 
women are about two years behind men 
in bringing a standard income up to the 
equality of men. It further shows. that 
they are compelled to stop their earnings 
almost ten years’ earlier than men. Sum- 
marized, it proves that the earning period 
in a business woman’s life is twelve years 
shorter than is that of a business man. 

Turning to the years of dependency, we 
find that a woman’s expectancy is six 
vears’ longer than a man’s. We must, 
therefore, conclude that with a twelve-year 
shorter earning capacity she must take care 
of ‘a six-year longer dependency, which 
also makes it twice as imperative that every 
dollar of her investment must be most 
carefully conserved. At the same time she 
must get almost twice as much return on 
her investment if this can be done with 
absolute safety. There is only one answer 
to this problem and that is the Equitable’s 
Income Bond with Disability, for working 
women, 


Good Selling 
Point to Use 
With Women 


* ok * 
CONDUCTS SAVINGS FUND 

The Cleveland Life, of which William 
H. Hunt is president and founder, con- 
ducts for the benefit of its emploves and 
also its agents in the field, a “Co-Work- 
ers’ Savings Fund” in which they have 
the privilege to leave on deposit with 
the company a portion of their salary 
or commissions which are treated as a 
savings fund held by the company on 
which 6% interest is paid. 








to develop and hold their business. 
John Barker, Vice-President 


Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR., President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 

Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. . 

Its policy contracts give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at 
the same time, the interest of all its policyholders. ; . 

Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Frederic H. Rhodes, Vice-President 

















NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 


Loans at end of 2nd year 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 


























SERVICE TO SALESMEN 


We gave over 8,000 prospect 
leads to our salesmen during 
January and February, 1924. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GFO. KUHNS, President 











Getting By the Secretary 


By Harold O. Voorhis 
Secretary to the Chancellor, New York University 


The salesman must know his man. 
The accuracy with which he surveys his 
mark must bear some ratio to the suc- 
cess of his strike. His man is not the 
individual, John Jones. Jones, if he is 
a big man, is undoubtedly hedged about 
with official accoutrement. Once in a 
great while a peddler of wares is able to 
hurdle the accoutrement at one lucky 
jump. But the golf-tee, club-chair oper- 
ator seldom steps from the covers of our 
popular novels. To know Jones, the 
salesman will not waste his time if he 
gives some respectful attention to Jones’ 
circle. 

Jones being an important man, save 
any doubt upon the fact that his secre- 
tary is an important individual, worth 
cultivating. Now and then you will find 
a snippy tongue, or an officious bristle, 
or even a humble doormat in the person 
of the guardian of the inner sanctum, 
but not in Jones’ office. Somehow 
Jones has arranged to free himself from 
internal menaces of that variety. 

Given a clever, intelligent secretary, 
by hypothesis, the salesman is faced 
with a bully chance to go to school, 
tuition free. Now a box of candy, a 
good cigar, or a two-dollar lunch never 
dented the armor of a good secretary. 


And we are now talking about Jones’ 
right hand. Heavy sales artillery makes 
not the slightest tremor in the defenses 
of the outer office. The heavier the gaff 
the quicker the exit. If Jones is to be 
sold, grasp his right hand, in the outer 
office, in the proper way. 

Jones’ secretary can get the point of 
a sales story just as fast as Jones can, 
and if the story is any account he would 
fall down in the job if he failed to pass 
it on to Jones. He’s there to sift out 
good propositions and pass them along. 
A salesman, in fact, will regard the ulti- 
mate glimpse of Jones merely as inci- 
dental to the really profitable time with 
the secretary. 

Then, too,.Jones, they say, was once 
a secretary. 


SETS METROPOLITAN RECORD 

The New York metropolitan agencies 
of the Equitable Society closed the first 
half of the year with a new high record 
for June, making it the second largest 
month in the entire history of the New 
York district, exceeded only by last 
December. Over $16,770,000 was paid for 
during the month, making a total of 
$95,000,000 for the six months. 





We give it. 





BUSINESS IS GOOD! 


because 
We don’t merely advertise “SERVICE.” 


Try us on your Surplus Business. 
BIBLE HOUSE AGENCY 
The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 
S. S. WOLFSON. Inc., Managers 
350-2 BIBLE HOUSE 


EIGHTH ST. AND THIRD AVE., NEW YORK CITY 




















Policies at Net Cost. 


ACACIA 1 


A Mutual, Old Line, Legal Reserve Company, limited by its Charter to 
Master Masons only and issuing all Standard Forms of Life Insurance 








[A Sao ee Me eC (Over) $10,000,000 
Lowest Rates : Liberal Dividends 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1918...............ceeeeeeeeees $24,044,612 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1923................ 20sec eees 152,190,700 





money. 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, President 





AN INCREASE OF OVER 500% IN FIVE YEARS 


This remarkable record is without parallel in insurance history. 
need no further proof of the fact that ACACIA Agents are writing business and making 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Prospective agents 


Homer Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Reserves for Disability 
(Continued from page 9) 


be better to qualify this by saying that 
while the tables in question may be ade- 
quate for benefits issued under the older 
definition of permanent disability, there 
doubt that they are inadequate 
for clauses embodying the so-called three 
months provision. 
not imply that the gross premiums ac- 
tually charged by the companies 
adequate. 


is no 


This of course does 


are in- 


Is the Reserve Adequate? 


Each company holds two reserves for 
this benefit, one upon active lives, and 
the other upon disabled lives, that is, 
those now receiving disability benefits. 
Of course this latter reserve is the 
present value of the disability annuities 
being paid. 

Taking up the matter of active lives, 
I am told by actuaries that because the 
net premium is inadequate it does not 
necessarily follow that the reserve is 
also inadequate. The net annual pre 
mium is made up of two parts, first, that 
amount which is used to pay current 
claims, t.e., those incurred during the 


year, and second, that amount which is 
set aside as the reserve to pay future 
claims when the whole premium is no 


Now, 
inadequate, 
that portion 


longer large enough to pay them. 
assuming the premium is 
the deficiency may be in 


used to pay current claims, in) which 
case the reserve is not inadequate. 
I can find no available data proving 


that Hunter’s reserves on 
are either adequate or 
I may be permitted a guess, however, I 
would say that they are very likely in 
adequate, at least for companies using 
the three months’ provision. 


Disabled Lives 
Adequate? 


active lives 
inadequate. If 


Is the Reserve On 


Hunter’s table 
Disabled Lives. 


These are based upon 
of Mortality Among 
As soon as a disability claim has been 
approved, the company sets up a re 
serve, which, according to this table, will 
provide for all future payments under 
the contract, including the payment of 
future premiums. This table, too, was 
considered approximately correct at the 
time it was compiled and published 
(1911). The effect of the changed con- 
ditions upon this claim reserve will, 
however, be seen to be quite opposite 
to its effect on the reserve for active 
lives. Under the more liberal interpre- 
tations’ now used and_ particularly in 
view of the so-called three months’ 
clause above mentioned, the companies 
approve a great many more claims than 
formerly. Now as soon as a claim has 
been approved the full reserve is set up, 
with no allowance for the probability 
of recovery. But ostensibly many claims 
are approved which eventually prove to 
be temporary and on which future pay- 
ments are later stopped. The result of 
course is that the reserve has been over- 
stated for these claims. 
then, no radical divergence from Hunter’s 
table in the mortality among disabled 
lives, the logical conclusion is that the 


Assuming, 


claim reserve of most companies is over- 
stated. 

Conclusions Regarding Disability 

There is very little which can be 
said with certainty regarding reserves 
for total disability benefits. This form 
of coverage is apparently becoming 
more popular all the time, and the per- 
centage of life policies to which it is 
attached is constantly increasing. And 
remarkable as has been its development 
during the past few years, there is no 
reason to believe that this coverage has 
yet advanced even approximately close 
to its ultimate limit. I can see no ob- 
jection to having life insurance com- 
panies issue accident and health benefits 
in conjunction with life policies, with 
the idea of giving just as complete per- 
sonal insurance as possible in one con- 
tract. This, of course, provided it is 
accomplished by sound unde rwriting and 
that the companies’ resources are ample 
to assume the risk. There are advan- 
tages in this plan over the issuance of 
separate accident and health policies. 
Of course the acquisition expense is 
much lower, not only in regard to com- 
missions, the life companies paying only 
a small renewal, but in all respects from 
the very fact that one contract is issued 
instead of two or more. I believe also 
that the combination increases the per- 
sistency of good business and reduces 
the selection against the company. 

The reserve situation is unsatisfactory, 


admittedly so, I venture to say. Prob 
ably the total reserves tarried by the 
companies are adequate. Some com- 


panies voluntarily increase Hunter’s re- 
serve. | certainly would not recommend 
any statutory change to a higher reserve 
Indeed there is no such higher 
which could be prescribed. The 
need is obviously for a new table. It is 
the opinion of most of the interested 
parties that the time for the preparation 
of such a table is not ripe, on account 
of the meagre amount of experience 
available, and of the serious limitations 
even in connection with this. 

Even if the data upon which a stand- 
ard table to be constructed were 
homogeneous enough for practical pur- 


basis. 
basis 


poses, there are technical factors in- 
volved which would render a resulting 
experience at least misleading. The bulk 


of the experience is based upon lives 
recently insured upon which the rate of 
disability is obviously much than 
it will be when the effect of medical and 
underwriting selection has worn off. 
The rate of disability that would be ob 
tained from any experience that might 
now be worked would grossly understate 
the true rate of disability that should be 
reflected in a standard table. 

Other technical problems are involved 
in the mortality rate after disability. 
So little experience on this has resulted 
that the mortality rate is unduly in- 
fluenced by the mortality from diseases 
that result in death soon aftér disability, 
and too little weight is given to the 
mortality among the blind, certain forms 
of insanity and other causes where 
death may not occur for a long time 
after disability. The important point in 
both these technical problems is that a 
table based upon immature experience in 
either respect’ would probably result in 
inadequate premiums and reserves, 


less 








Office for information. 
states. 


since 1878. 
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“MORE THAN 50% 


of the business written by some of our larger agencies is a 
direct result of the Fidelity lead service. Our agents interview 
_interested| prospects—people who have written the Head 


Fidelity is a low-net-cost company operating in 40 
Full level net premium reserve basis. Over Quarter 
of a Billion insurance in force. Faithfully serving insurers 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 
A few agency openings for the right men. 
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Insurance Record, 1923 


New Insurance... . $ 96,148,025 
719,421,634 
Increase of $58,623,876 which is 


61% of the New Business 


Insurance in Foree .. . 





New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Boston, Mass. 























PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 
ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT 
TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY 
FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE 
AN INTERESTiNG CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 
REAL CO-OPERATION. 
JACKSON MALONEY A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Vice-President Manager of Agencies 




















INCORPORATED 187) 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal] formg of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $30,000.60. 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 


and 
‘NDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1923 








DI cn cicttandndicdciattiexavenducenddsesetesudnheundeensnebentesessdebsacssabinds $96,916,613.75 
IE cic ccddcdeddnencdddedcheadeseadacadaacada 207 

Capital and. ‘Surplus. 4,843,406.51 
Insurance in Force...... 255,168,568.00 
Payments to Policyholders 2,696,034.43 
Total Payments to Policyhold Cheese Cur gnnethetie ccc ccccccccccccccccccccccce 32,747,805.36 


JOH G. WALKER President 





























THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has 


a record of EIGHTY-ONE 





YEARS of prosperous and suc- 






cessful business. It has passed through panics, pestilence 


and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 
magni- 


of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, 





tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 


Those considering life insurance as 


a profession are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern Un- 





derwriter Company, a New York corpor- 
ation, office and place of business 86 
Fulton Strect, New York City. Clarence 
President and Editor; W. L. 
Hadley, Secretary and Business Manager; 
Edwin N. Associate Editor; 
Jerome Philp, Associate Editor. The ad- 


dress of the officers is the office of this 


Axman, 


Eager, 


newspaper. Telephone number:  Beek- 
nan 2076. 
Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


ropies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
91.00 for postage should be added. Other 
sountries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 

Entered as second-class ws«tier April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York 
under the act of March 3, 1879. 








A VISION OF LIFE INSURANCE 
The following comment on life insur- 
ance written by Willis Hatfield Hazard, 
Ph.D., Publications of the New 
England Mutual Life and appearing in the 
“Insurance Age,” 


editor of 


deserves a wide reading : 
Life insurance long since ceased to be 
on trial. Its service to society is so mani- 
fest and universal that only ignorance or 
prejudice could doubt its validity. 

And yet, to what extent has insurances 
taken its rightful place in the consciousness 
of the community at large? Leven the 
science of economics, which should be the 
first to appreciate its importance, does not 
give it the recognition it has so ably earned. 
The classical divisions of economics into 
production, distribution and consumption, 
offer no proper place for expounding the 
enormous value of the work of insurance. 
Surely we do not need a fourth independent 
category entitled “Insurance,” in order that 
an adequate treatment of its economic work 
may be possible. This we are likely to 
get from Professor Huebner, before long 

and it will be welcomed heartily. 

In the older days, even insurance men 
were satisfied with a very limited public 
appreciation of the insurance idea; they 
made conversions to it of individuals, one 
by one, hit or miss, as they could, by rule- 
of-thumb methods. They themselves had 
small conception of its potential utility 
as an all-embracing, nation-wide institu 
tion. 

This state of affairs is changing rapidly. 
A much broader understanding exists 0: 
the importance of insurance as a bulwark 
of organized society. There is general 
knowledge of its effect on small separate 
social units, such as families and industrial 


groups; and public acquiescence in_ its 
claims far surpasses anything hitherto 
known. Splendid—so far as it goes. 


But it is still true that the full sig 
nificance of insurance service in relation 
to society as a whole has not penetrated 
the public mind. Any such grasp of its 
scope as is presented in this striking sen- 
tence from the address by Professor Hess, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, at the 
recent Philadelphia Sales Congress, is still 
far from general. Professor Hess said: 
“Insurance has come to mean the wisdom 
of the human race put at the service of 
the individual, in order that his life, from 
the cradle to the grave, may be protected 
against the unknown and the uncertain.” 
How many people do you know that have 
any such conception of the function of 
insurance ? 

The socialistic schemes for the national- 





ization of insurance are, we believe and 
trust, as far from realization as are similar 
schemes for destroying the private owner- 
ship of any other business. The institu- 
tion is far too valuable to the people of 
this land to be paralyzed by the curse of 
government ownership. 

The public is almost wholly dependent 
for ts knowledge of what life insurance 
really is on the men whose central organ 
ization is the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. Indeed this body has 
brought about in large part the welcome 
change in attitude toward the subject. 

Nevertheless, we must understand that 
our task is little more than begun. Every 
one of us needs a larger conception of the 
vast service that is still to be rendered! 
We are moving in the right direction—one 
indication of which is the new emphasis 
on the value of the insurance program 
This is a real advance toward a sound 
comprehension of the work to which we 
are dedicated, for, in essence, it does bring 
into play the very principle that is the heart 
of the above quotation. 

We all want the future development of 
our work to be increasingly effective; and 
as an aid toward its accomplishment, there 
is but one all-inclusive body of our col 
leagues on which we can depend for guid- 
ance and resi ation, the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. The associa- 
tion requires, and should receive, the un 
wavering support of every forward-look- 
ing life agent in America! 


Indiana Mutual Casualty to 
Rewrite Reciprocal’s Business 


The proposed formation of a new 
mutual in Chicago to take over the 
business of the Employers Reciprocal, 
now in process of liquidation, has ap 
parently gone by the board, as an an 
nouncement from Chicago discloses that 
the Indiana Mutual Casualty, another of 
the Sherman & Ellis, Inc., institutions has 
been licensed to do business in [Hlinois, 
it having just been relieved from a re 
ceivership in Indiana, and that it’ will 
handle the Reciprocal’s business. 


STATE FUND AFTER BUSINESS 


The State Workmen’s Compensation In 
surance Fund of Pennsylvania is entering 
into direct competition with the private 
companies by circulating bids for business, 
according to reports from Pennsylvania. 
\lready the State Fund enjoys a 10% dif- 
ferential in rates, which the State Federa- 
tion is fighting to have removed, and on 
top of this competitive advantage the State 
Fund is now going out after risks with 
the cost of solicitation paid for by the 
state. Local agents there are strongly op 
posed to the continuation of such alleged 
unfair practices. 


William H. Sale, resident vice-presi- 
dent of the New York office of the Con- 
tinental Casualty has left for a month’s 
vacation at Lake Timagami, in the Hud- 
son Bay territory. 

* ok x 


Harry M. Marshall, vice-president of 
the Union Indemnity, of New Orleans, La., 
accompanied by his wife, is spending sev- 
eral weeks in the East. Mr. Marshall is 
in charge of the fidelity and surety de- 
partments at the home office of the 
company. 

* * * 


E. G. McCormack has been manager 
of the Reliance Life for a dozen years. 
He was appointed to that post in 1912. 
He first joined the Reliance in 1908 when 
he organized and took charge of the Ken- 
tucky department as its first supervisor. 
It was only about a year later that he was 


made assistant general manager at the 
home office, where he remained for five 
years. He was also for a time superintend- * 


ent of agencies with headquarters at St. 
Louis. 


The Eagle Indemnity has appointed 
William L, Otten, Easton, Pa., as general 
agent. 









































J. CAMPBELL HAYWOOD 

J. Campbell Haywood, the veteran ad 
juster, who retired from the New York 
district May 1 to take up his residence in 
Connecticut, writes that he is now com 
fortably settled at Pukwana, and that be- 
tween farming on his three acres and ad 
justing occasional losses, he is having the 
time of his simple life. The district with 


in his easy reach is bounded by the New 
York State line, Long Island Sound, the 
Connecticut. River and Pittsfield, Mass. 


llis many friends in the insurance business 
will, we are sure, be glad to hear of him 
and possibly avail themselves of his serv 
ices. Lis address where he can be quickly 
reached is Pukwana, Warren, Conn., Corn 
wall Bridge P.O 

kok OF 

George E. Lackey, Oklahoma generat 
agent for the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, who presided at the Convention ot 
the National Association of Life Under 
writers at Los Angeles, has had = an 
interesting career. 

He was born near Hopkinsville, Ky.. 
November 18, 1888, but removed to Pem 
broke, a nearby city, to receive his grade 
and high school education. When the 


crucial moment arrived, and he must 
make his decision, he was confronted 
with three business propositions: On 


January 1, 1916, at the age of 27 years, 
he was admitted to the bar of his native 
state, and must make his choice—to hang 
out his shingle and practice law, with 
a foundation of a substantial acquaint 
ance and good standing in his com 
munity; a position of assistant cashier 
in the Planters’ Bank & Trust Company 
at $100, or the local agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual at Hopkinsville. 
The result was that three days after he 
received his law degree, he vielded to his 
convictions and accepted the local 
agency of the life insurance company. 
He at once attained distinction and his 


record from the very beginning was 
unusual. When he was offered the posi 
tion of superintendent of agents in 


Kentucky, to appoint and sell new agents 
on the business, he refused to accept 
until he had given the work a try-out 
of two weeks. “TI had never sold a pol 
icy to any one | did not know person- 
ally and IT wanted to demonstrate to my 
own. satisfaction that TIT could do = so 
before plunging farther into the work,” 
he smilingly explained. In 1917 he en 
tered the army, serving for two years 
and attaining the rank of lieutenant. 
His knowledge of life insurance placed 
him immediately in the insurance de- 
partment, and because of his combined 
legal and insurance experience, he was 
assigned later to become a member of 
the Review Board of the Compensation 
and Insurance Claims Division. After 
the armistice Mr. Lackey was retained 


by the War Department to continue his 





STAN BOWER 


Stan Bower, secretary and manager of 
the Jackson Smith Agency and the Fred- 
erick C. Smith Co., has resigned to be- 
come president of the Ridgewood Agency, 
Inc., of 80 Maiden Lane. Mr. Bower has 
had twenty-one years of insurance expe- 
rience, and fourteen years were spent with 
the Jackson Smith office. The Ridgewood 
Agency represents for fire insurance in 
New Jersey the Phoenix of London, West- 
erm Assurance, U. S. Underwriters, Star, 
Scottish Union, Farmers of Towa, Im- 
perial, California, and the Patriotic. For 
auto fire and theft, Sun and [employers 
Fire. For casualty, Massachusetts Bond- 
ing. Tour out of town fire, Sun, Phoenix 
of London, and Columbia of N. J. Mr. 
Bower has built up quite a reputation in 
insurance circles as a cartoonist, his draw- 
ings being seen frequently. 

oe om 


John B. Cary, of Diggs and Cary, gen 
cral agents at Richmond for the Penn 
Mutual. entertained a number of “old 
bovs” of MeCabe’s University School of 
that citv at his home the other evening, 
and was elected vice-president of the 
MeCabe’s University School Alumni As- 
sociation organized during the evening. 
It is planned for the association to meet 
once a vear on the birthday of the late 
Colonel W. Gordon McCabe, founder of 
the school and its headmaster for nearly 
forty years, to whom Mr. Cary was 
closely related) by marriage. After 
finishing at this school, Mr. Cary learned 
the rudiments of the life insurance busi- 
ness under his father, the late T. A. Cary, 
long general agent at Richmond for the 
Northwestern Mutual. He bears the 
name of his grandfather, the late Colonel 
John B. Cary, who built up the North- 
western Mutual’s agency at Richmond 
and preceded his father as general agent. 

Ok O* 

J. P. Madison, newspaper man of Rich 
mond, who, writes for insurance jour- 
nals, was elected chairman of — the 
executive committee of the alumni asso 
ciation. He served as instructor in Mc- 
Cabe’s School after being a_ student 
there for many years; and helped to 
ground Mr. Cary in the three R’s as well 
as in other branches of learning. 


insurance work. It is quite unusual for 
a life insurance solicitor to be placed im 
a position to sell more than one prospec 
at the same time, but to Lieut. George 
Lackey this privilege was given multi- 
fold. Several times a day he would give 
lectures on life insurance, often address- 
ing thousands of soldiers at a time 
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Sheldon Was Great 
Leader in the West 


PRINCIPAL BUREAU 


FIGURE 


Aggressive Personality and Ability to 
Speak Well Helped to Push 
Him to the Front 


Charles E. Sheldon, whose death 
Wednesday, July 23, we “ recorded in 
last week’s issue of The Eastern Under 
writer, was one of the outstanding fire 
insurance giants of the Middle West. 
As vice-president and Western manager 
of the American of Newark, he wielded 
tremendous influence in his own com- 
pany and also in that large group ol 
fire companies comprising the Western 
Insurance Bureau. In the death of Mr. 
Sheldon the bureau has lost one of its 
most forceful and colorful personalities. 

Mr. Sheldon was born in Rockford, 
Ill., on July 29, 1857, and aiter being 
educated in the public schools there 
entered the insurance business as a 
local agent at the age of fifteen. In 
1880 he became special agent of the 
National of Hartiord and two years later 
secured the appointment of secretary ol 
the Rockford Insurance Company. ‘This 
company was reinsured by the Americap 

f Newark in 1899 and Mr. Sheldon at 
that time was made manager of the 
Western department and later for the 
Security of New Haven. 

During the next few years the West- 
ern business of the American grew so 

rapidly under the direction of Mr. Shel- 
don that he was forced to give his entire 
time to that company and resign the 
Security, which opened a separate office 
in Rockford. Since that time Mr. Shel- 
don devoted his entire time to the inter- 
ests of the American. 

Admitting his successful management 
of the American, Mr. Sheldon gained 
greater renown for his able organization 
and development of company co-opera- 
tion in the West. Endowed with an at- 
tractive personality, an ability to speak 
well, and an abundance of aggressive 
ness, Mr. Sheldon early in life stood 
among the leaders in fire insurance in 
the West. For a while he was a member 
of the Western Union, but broke away 
from that organization and became ac 
tively engaged in getting together the 
companies which formed the Western 
Insurance Bureau in 1910. Two years 
later that organization formed the joint 
conference agreement with the Union, 
which lasted until 1923, when the two 
company groups launched their big split 
that contibuted so greatly to Mr. Shel- 
don’s death. 


Defended Small Companies 
While the 
in force Mr. 
the Bureau's 
energetically 
tions in the 
spokesman 


conference agreement was 
Sheldon became one of 
presidents and worked 
to maintain peaceful rela 
Middle West. He was the 


for the small companies in 


the bureau and. single-handed wielded 
extensive influence. In 1921 the agree- 
ment with the Union might have been 
disrupted had it not been for Mr. Shel- 
don’s power. When the break did come 
finally last year, he jumped with both 
feet into the battle even though he had 
jor a couple of years been relinquishing 
some of his managerial duties and taking 
life easier. 

With bureau officials contending that 
the very life of the bureau was at stake 
in the separation and commission war, 
Mr. Sheldon assumed the role of leader 
within the bureau ranks. With all the 
oratory and persuasiveness at his com- 
mand he fought against forced separa- 
tion of mixed agencies and in favor of 
the rights of bureau companies to pay 
extra commissions on certain classes of 
business. He was called before meetings 
of company representatives, insurance 
commissioners and local agents in efforts 
to restore harmony. 

Following several months of 
daily action in the separation 
Sheldon succumbed to the 
on his vitality. However, 
not expected and after several months 
of illness it was thought he was im- 
proving when suddenly he passed away 
last week. Friends loved and honored 
him and his enemies respected and ad- 
mired his courage and ability even 
though they disagreed with some of his 
ideas. 

The funeral was held a July 25, 
at Rockford, with President C. Weston 
Bailey, of the American, pt Wallace 
Reid, New York City agent of the com- 
pany, attending from this part of the 
country. Many fire insurance men in 
the West attended. 


almost 
war Mr. 
severe strain 
his death was 


BENSON SUCCEEDS COOPER 


Former Congressman From Maryland 
Named Insurance Commissioner by 
Governor Ritchie 

Carville D. 
man to Washington 
Maryland district, 


Benson, former Congress- 
from the second 
was late last week 
appointed state insurance commissioner 
of Maryland by Governor Ritchie, suc- 
ceeding Harvey L. Cooper, who recently 
resigned as of August 1. Mr. Benson 
takes office today. 


HYDE MAY SUCCEED HIMSELF 


sen C. Hyde, superintendent of insur- 
ance for Missouri, will be re-appointed 
to that office should Sam D. Baker, 
former state superintendent of schools 
for Missouri, be elected Governor of the 
State next November. And if Ben C. 
doesn’t want to hold over he will dictate 
his successor, should Baker become the 
Capitol Hill, Jefferson City. 


boss of 
CARL SCHREINER SAILS 
Carl Schreiner, 


sailed 
steamer 


reinsurance 
Saturday for 
“Albert Ballin.” 
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How British View 
Insurance Advertising 


CALL IT BUSINESS PROMOTION 


International 


Speaker at Advertising 
Convention in London Points Out 
Essentials 


By A. F. Shepherd, Publicity Manager, 
Eagle Star & British Dominions 
Insurance Co. 

He must have been an able 
suspect he was an American) who first 
said, sell insurance,” for he had dis- 
covered an apt phrase that should be 
sufficient to express the essentially com- 
mercial aspect of insurance salesmanship 
work 

Salesmanship, using the term in a 
very broad sense, is a good test and 
good touchstone for any commodity, 
idea or activity, for if a thing or a ser- 
vice will not sell it is fairly safe to as- 
sum it is not of much worth. 

But however suitable the expression 
“L sell insurance” may have proved on 
the other side of the Atlantic, I do not 
think it similarly appropriate for those 
operating in the British field. With equal 
emphasis | apply this observation to the 
term “ Advertising.” 

| thus begin my remarks by finding 
shortcomings in both the terms “sales- 
manship” and “advertising” and it follows 
therefore that | find fault with the very 
title of the subject to which I have been 
asked to direct my remarks. 

My point being that the 
vertising” and “salesmanship,” although 
freely used, carry in this country, only a 
very limited meaning. 

For this reason, with your permission, 
| propose to modify the title of my sub- 
ject as given in our programme to “Com- 
ments on the Methods and Management 
of an 
partment.” 

I do this because I think the label 
describes in language more understand- 
able to insurance men the real nature of 
our subject; because, at any rate, it more 
adequately conforms to my conception 
of a label for the functions of what might 
be termed, by a limited few, an Advertis- 
ing Department. 


“Advertising” Not the Word Used 

The majority of British insurance of- 
ficials will tell you that they do little 
or no advertising. I suggest that this 
statement is contrary to fact, due to a 
misconception of the term; a narrow im- 
pression that advertising is confined 
merely to an announcement in the news- 
paper, a poster on a boarding and such 
like. 

1 define advertising in 
English words namely “making known.” 
Beyond this I also define publicity, 
propaganda and education as “making 
known.” In short that “making known” 
embraces and is synonymous with ad- 
vertising, publicity, propaganda and 
education. 

It is well to be clear on this point. 

I claim that there is not a single piece 
of insurance business transacted, which 
is not influenced by one or other of the 
many and varied processes of “making 
known”; that no insurance transaction 
can possibly be effected, whether new 
or merely a renewal, unless it is preceded 
by one or other of the processes of “ad- 
vertising” or “making known.” 

The process may be the agent com 
municating with his prospective insurer 
by personal interview, by correspond- 
ence or by a simple notice of renewal. 

All insurance undertakings are daily 
engaged in advertising or “making 
known,” but they do not recognize that 
the varying processes by which they seek 
to stimulate or secure business are all 
embraced in the term “advertising.” 

But I have, I think, a still better term 
less likely to be misunderstood, and 
which should be clear to all, a label to 
which I have already referred, namely 
“Business-Promotion.” 


Wide Field for Development 


I am satisfied—I am convinced—that 


man. (1 


terms “ad- 


two simple 


Insurance Business-Promotion De- 
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if the great British companies of stand- 
ing and high repute possessed the cour- 
age to plan and intensively conduct and 
develop on a substantial scale, business- 
promotion on lines that embrace every 
form of “making known”; if they were tc 
adapt these varying processes to suit the 
mentality, habits, instincts and local 
environment of varying classes of pros- 
pective insurers, the field for insurance 
activity in this country can be broadened 
immensely and holds for them prospects 
far beyond their present conceptions. 

In most forms of insurance and as- 
surance—less perhaps in Fire than in any 
other—the scope for extension is great; 
the opportunities that the field presents 
are far from being exhausted. 

| say this definitely of various forms 
of Endowment Assurance and of Acci- 
dent Insurance; beyond this I have in 
my mind the introduction and develop- 
ment of. many other forms of mutual- 
protection which offer valuable: scope to 


the composite Office under the condi- 
tions I have named. 
Were it politic for me to do so | 


could develop and support this assertion 
by experiences and actual result figures 
which I imagine you would regard as re- 
markable. 


Joseph R. Beardsley has joined the 
Commercial Union and its allied companies 
as a special agent in the automobile depart- 
ment. He is well known among fire and 


auto brokers in this city. 
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Monk Presents Case 
Of Compulsory Covers 


ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST 


Principal Opposition Not to Idea of 
Protection to Injured But to State 
Issuing Policies 


Commissioner Wesley EF. 
Massachusetts enumerated some of the 
biggest reasons for and against com- 
pulsory automobile insurance in a talk 
he gave this week in Seattle, Washing 
ton, before the annual Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners. He gave no 
inklings of his own personal views on 
the question, saying his mind was still 
open to conviction but that the subject 
was of such importance that the various 
state legislatures must give it close at- 
tention 


Monk of 


After describing the sections of a 
compulsory automobile bill introduced 
in the Massachusetts legislature in the 


last session and which failed to pass, 
Mr. Monk continued as follows: 

“The bill carrying the provisions set 
forth met with considerable approval in 
the Legislature nad were it not for the 
fact that the question of a state insur- 
ance fund or state insurance was in- 
volved, it would undoubtedly have been 
enacted as a law, but no proposition for 
compulsory insurance or bonding as a 
prerequisite to the right to operate 
motor vehicles can be considered sepa- 
rate and apart from the subject of state 
insurance, and when that fact was recog- 
nized by the members of the Legislature 
it was decided to commit the whole mat- 
ter to a commission for further study. 

“T say that the matter of state insur- 
ance is necessarily involved. It is, and 
even as it still persists in the matter of 
workmen's compensation it will con- 
tinue to persist in this matter. I pro- 
pose, therefore, to treat in some degree 
on the arguments and reasons advanced 





both for and against compulsory insur- 
ance and to deal with that phase of the 
matter involved, a state fund or state 
insurance. I speak of the latter first. 

“Why is state insurance to be con- 
sidered in connection with this subject ? 

. People Resent Compulsion 

“First of all, let me say that I be- 
lieve it is from psychological reasons, 
if for no other. Men in a free country 
resent being compelled to do anything 
or to refrain from doing anything, yet 
the very foundations of our civilization 
are based on laws, and laws are arbi 
trary rules of conduct interfering with 
every man’s freedom of action. If it be 
true that only 16% of the owners and 
operators of private automobiles are in 


sured, then that resentment will come 
from at least 84% of resistant owners. 
How long do you suppose those own 


ers are going to be willing to pay com 
missions to agents or profits to com 
panies? How long do you suppose it 
will be before a demand will come as 
follows: “You, the State, compels us to 
buy something we do not wish to buy. 
Well, if we must buy it, you furnish 
it at cost.” 

“How little they may know what that 
cost may be! State insurance, with its 
possible inefficiency, creating and main 
taining the organization necessary for 
the writing of the insurance, investinent 
of the funds, payment of losses, neces 
sitating also for anything like efficient 
business, an organization for investiga 
tion, adjustment and settlement of clainis, 
doctors to make examina 
tions and a host of lawyers to prepare 
and try the causes in court. A careful 
investigation of the trial of cases in the 
large counties of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts discloses the fact that 
from 30 to 75 per cent. of the cases tried 
by the juries in the sessions of the 
superior courts holding from 
to June of each court year, involved 
automobile accidents, and when you con 
sider that if the State is the 
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ganization of the several carriers now 


writing hability insurance in the Com 
monwealth, including claim agents, 
doctors and lawyers, will be required. 


“Lt feel safe in saying that if my own 
State undertakes to furnish this insur 
ance as a State function, there will be 
required an addition to the existing 
State House to furnish the housing 
facilities for such an organization. 

“If not state insurance, then what? 

“You say mutual companies and inter- 
insurers operating at cost. Yes, that 
inay be theoretically an answer, but the 
unwilling insured is not going to be satis- 
sed with that answer. He will still be- 
lieve that the state can do better for 
him than any private company, even 
though he be a member thereof. 

Arguments Against State Insurance 

“The chief 
advanced 


arguments which may be 
against a monopolistic state 
automobile insurance are the same as 
those urged against any state insurance 
fund, and are concerned chiefly with the 
undesirability of the government enter 
ing into private business to the ex- 
clusion of private interests and, as has 
been said, there should be more business 
in government and less government. in 
business. | do not propose to develop 
this argument further, but the following 


points have been suggested to me as 
applied to automobile insurance in par- 
ticular. 


“(1) Tf the state should engage in the 
business of automobile insurance to the 


exclusion of all other carriers, it would 
be handicapped for a number of years 
by a lack of detailed statistics. The 
existing carriers have the facilities for 
gathering and compiling statistics. They 
have kept their loss records separately 
for different types of motor vehicles and 
for different territories and are, there 
fore, in a position to assign rates for 
different territories and for different 
classes of motor vehicles. 

“(2) The automobile presents a mov- 
ing hazard. A large number of auto- 
mobiles, especially those of the private 
passenger type, travel a great deal be- 
tween states. If the state insures auto- 
mobiles, it must follow one of two 
courses—that is, insure the automobiles 
only while they are operated within the 
state, or else have the insurance follow 
the car. If the state limits its insur- 
ance protection only to accidents which 
occur within the state, then the auto- 
inobile owners will be at a distinct dis- 
advantage because they will have to seek 
clsewhere for coverage for the time they 
operate outside of the state. If the 
state undertakes to make its insurance 
follow the car, it will find itself called 
upon to defend suits in remote parts of 
the country. For example, a Washing- 
ton car may injure a citizen of Massa- 
chusetts in the city of Boston. The 
legal complications arising from the 
necessity of the Washington Fund in- 
vestigating and defending the — suit 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

a Bliven, tte and West. Mgr. 
H. Hassinger, Secre’ 

Welle T. Bassett, coronene dl 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 


Organized 1855 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital .......*$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities. 


Net Surplus... 


8,181,979.10 
*3,501,619.22 


Total ........$14,683,598.22 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$6,501,619.22 


*As changed April, 1924. 





Henry M. Gratz, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Davis G. Vaughan, 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


GirardF.<M. 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 
Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 


Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities.. 2,949,854.39 


Net Surplus.... 1,075,257.03 


Total .........$5,025,111.42 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$2,075,257.03 








Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$ 600,000.00 


Reserve’  Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 


other liabilities.. 2,208,445.09 


Net Surplus.... 865,373.90 





Total .........$3,673,818.99 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$1,465,373.90 























H. M. Schmitt, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Thos. A. Hathaway, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Seoretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Organized 1866 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 

Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
all other liabili- 
ee err 2,938,245.94 


Net Surplus ....1,819,295.35 

























































































Total .........$4,757,541.29 


Surplus to Policyholders, 
$1,819,295.35 
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Pep Is Lacking at 
London Conference 





SPEAKERS AND PRESS ABSENT 





Some Excellent Talks Made While 
Others Merely Distribute Papers; 
Highlights Given 





By A. C. Blackall 

London, July 19.—There were many 
things to delight and also many to cavil at 
regarding the Insurance Department of the 
International Advertising Convention, and 
that being the case I will get over the 
grouchy part first and preface it by saying 
that, being the first held in London, certain 
excuses for shortcomings were—if not per- 
missible—at least to a certain extent ex- 
cusable. 

(1) There was a lamentable absence of 
press representation. Only one London 
daily paper—The Telegraph—was present, 
and with one exception the British insur- 
ance press was conspicuous by its absence. 
Even the exception, however, belonged to 
the provincial area. 

Now, when the very people who are gain- 
ing a large portion of their livelihood from 
insurance, treat such an important conven- 
tion as this with silent contempt, it may 
easily be gleaned on your side the apathy 
that extends towards and the gigantic diffi- 
culty in arousing interest in such a vital 
matter as insurance. 

(2) There was great variation in the 
originally announced program. While the 
majority of the speakers fulfilled their con- 
tracts, others failed to put in an appear- 
ance. In some cases they had prepared 
papers which were distributed and taken 
as read; in others they failed even to send 
any excuses. This applies to delegates of 
all countries. 

Time Allotted Short 


(3) The time allotted to speeches on 
insurance advertising and discussions per- 
taining thereto was ridiculously short— 
four hours in all, spread over a single day 
divided into two sessions! However, when 
the heads deem such time adequate, how 
is it possible to properly enthuse the lay- 
man? And fancy inviting guests from 
thousands of miles away for so brief a 
period. There was much private comment 
on this point. 

Another very noticeable thing was the 
absence from the platform of any of the 
leading spirits of even one of the tariff 
composite offices, while only one of the 
prominent English life offices was repre- 
sented. As against this, the largest non- 
tariff composite office—Eagle Star & Brit- 
ish Dominions—took full advantage of the 
opportunity of publicity, as did my old 
friend, Mr. Junkin, London manager of the 
Sun Life of Canada. 

There was much talk regarding the 
dignity of the profession and it is prob- 
able that the highbrows were sheltering 
themselves under the exclusiveness of their 
dignity. It is hard to break down British 
conservatism in anything, but the conven- 
tion certainly succeeded in getting in the 
thin end of the wedge of much-needed 
publicity, although it may take several 
charges of dynamite to thoroughly drive 
it home. 

However, although few of the “digni- 
taries” were on the platform, I noticed a 
~~ sprinkling among the audience. Some 

am convinced had come to scoff, others 

had come with an open mind, and, before 
committing themselves to take a definite 
plunge, wanted to see the general effect 
the innovation produced upon their con- 
reres. However, the interest with which 
every word was listened to, the enthusiasm 
which greeted every address, and the 
gZenuine pep infused into the after dis- 
cussions, when the “dignity” had been dis- 
mantled or when the phlegmatic Britisher 
threw off his mask, augurs well for the 
future, and although it may need many 
more of these get-together meetings to 
break down our insular prejudices, I am 
confident that the views so ably expressed 
by our guests from your side of the At- 
lantic have lighted the torch which will 
increase in brilliancy as the years roll by 

We undoubtedly have the goods to sell 
and we know it, we have an insurance 


reputation second to none in the world, we 
have the markets, and yet we lag behind 
in some respects and remain enormously 
under-insured owing to that excessive dig- 
nity which right thinking publicity men 
look upon as a relic of the dark ages. 


These are, of course, personal views gleaned 


from private discussion, after the termina- 
tion of the session, with a number of the 
intensely interested audience. 

Before attempting to review any of the 
speeches or papers, | would like to mention 
the pleasure it gave me to meet Clarence 
A. Palmer of the Insurance Company of 
North America, who presided at the after- 
noon session and made a most excellent 
chairman. I had a most interesting visit 
with him and was glad to hear his eulo- 
gistic remarks about this, his first visit to 
London. 

Then H. C. Brearley, advertising expert 
for the Glen Falls, who gave one of the 
best talks of the afternoon, is a host in 
himself. 1 did not have the opportunity 
of meeting John H. tloleombe, Jr., man- 
ager of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, Hartford, Conn., Mrs. Nora Vin- 
cent Paul of the National Underwriter Co., 
of Chicago, or Mr. Faulkner, and although 
the first two named contributed most inter- 
esting papers, I failed to locate them on 
the premises. Undoubtedly the loss was 
mine. 

Turning to the purely social side of the 
convention, the American delegates, whose 
watchword was “Truth,” certainly extolled 
the hospitalities offered them to the very 
highest. Their kindly expressions were 
greatly appreciated and | hope their very 
exuberance did not make them overstep 
their slogan. 

We on our side did our humble best 
to give them as happy and entertaining a 
time as possible, and, speaking with all 
due modesty, I think we succeeded fairly 
well—to say the least, we did our best, 
and one and all are looking forward to a 
renewal of the happy associations at no 
distant date. 


Smither Welcomes Delegates 
The Insurance Section of the Conven- 


tion met on July 16th at the Main Con- 
ference Hall at Wembley. B. Smither of 
the Clerical, Medical & General Insurance 
Society, who was in the chair, welcomed 
the delegates from all parts of the world, 
including United States, Canada and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Clarence A. Palmer (Insurance Co. of 
North America) gave a most interesting 
talk on what his company’s agents were 
doing, the methods adopted for securing 
new and conserving old business, and told 
the assembly of the many ways adopted 
in building up connection in U. S. A. His 
speech was followed by an address by A. 
KF. Shepherd (Eagle Star & British 
Dominions Insurance Co.) J. F. Junkin 
(Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada) fol- 
lowed. 

Some discussion followed, but owing to 
a certain nervousness on the part of the 
audience it was not nearly as spirited as 
that with which the afternoon session was 
closed, the cheery influence of dinner hav- 
ing apparently brought the members of 
the audience into a much more controversial 
frame of mind. C. A. Palmer opened the 
afternoon session, when the subject of dis- 
cussion was: “Overcoming Public Leth- 
argy in the Matter of Insuring Promptly 
and Adequately.” Viscount Burnham sub- 
sequently occupied the chair and took part 
in the discussion. 


Criticizes Rebates 

Arden Brook said that he wished brokers 
and insurance companies would realize that 
the rebate system was a bad one. It was 
an extraordinary thing, but not an un- 
common one, to find business men inade- 
quately insured, and to have to tell them 
the value of their own lives. Too many 
companies were content with small business, 
and it should be the slogan of English 
companies as it was of American, to pro- 
tect as many homes as possible. 

The address of John M. Holcombe, Jr. 
(Manager, Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau, Hartford, Conn.): “A Unique 
Kxample of Co-Operative Business Re- 
search,” and that of Mrs. Nora Vincent 
Paul (National Underwriter Co., Chi- 


Advantageous 
Agency Openings 


The Philadelphia Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company will establish a few 
more agency connections. 


This is the kind of company it pays to rep- 


resent 


a powerful organization, reliable serv- 


ice and a full line of desirable policies offering 
protection on property and commercial ac- 


tivities. 


PHILADELPHIA 


FIRE 


AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


1711 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
508 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
209 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, 


Conn. 


204-14 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Trust Company of Georgia Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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cago): “The Place of an Insurance Jour- 
nal in an Insurance Advertising Program,” 
were both distributed, but neither the lady 
nor gentleman put in an appearance, great- 
ly to the disappointment of the audience. 

At the conclusion of general discussions 
the meeting broke up, the general feeling 
being that the American contingent had 
broken down many barriers and paved the 
way for their English cousins to cast off 
their aloofness and go aiter the business 
which is clearly in the offing; but that to 
secure it they must take off their kid 
gloves and become a live and aggressive 
torce—this particularly as regards life and 
casualty business. 

Upon the conclusion of the Convention 
a new four-line song to the tune of Loch 
Lomond was lustily sung in unison :— 
lor you'll take the dry road and we'll take 

the wet, 
And we'll look 

assembly, 
For neither you nor we are likely to 


forward to our next 


forget 
The bonnie, bonnie times we had at 
Wembley. 


RULING ON WEST VIRGINIA 
FORMS FOR Mtge RISKS 


General Manager W. Mallalieu, of 
the National Board of fire Underwriters 
makes the following announcement re- 
garding tornado and windstorm policies 
in West Virginia: 

“We were informed that the Insurance 
Department, State of West Virginia, 
was inclined to hold that no fire insur- 
ance company could issue a policy of in- 
surance in that State covering any peril, 
with especial reference to tornado and 
windstorm insurance, unless it used for 
such coverage the standard fire insur- 
ance policy as provided by statute. The 
matter was referred to the Attorney 
General, who is of opinion that the use 
of the standard fire policy is not com- 
pulsory upon fire insurance companies’ 
contracts covering perils other than fire.” 


GOES WITH THE “FIELD” 


Dale Rk. Schilling, who has been in news- 
paper work for several years in the West, 
has been appointed editori-l representative 
of “The Insurance Field” in Chicago. He 
begins work there today under Associate 
Editor Thomas Rk. Weddell. Mr. Schilling 
got his early training in 1916 on the St. 
Louis “Globe Democrat” following two 
years in the University of Missouri School 
of Journalism, During the war he was 
overseas two years in the air service. Since 
then Mr. Schilling has been two years 
with the Union Central Life, and has been 
connected with two Des Moines news- 
papers. He was also manager of the lowa 
Bureau of the International News Service 
for a while. 


VALUING VA. STATE PROPERTY 


Total book value of the buildings of all 
Virginia state institutions is approximately 
$12,000,000, according to figures compiled 
by acting Budget Director J. H. Bradford 
in connection with the contemplated ap- 
praisal of the property of state institutions 
for the purpose of working out a uniform 
and scientific plan for placing fire insurance 
on the property. A representative of the 
state bureau of insurance will shortly en- 
deavor to secure an accurate estimate of 
the actual value of the property. Total 
actual value is expected to be considerably 
in excess of the book value. 





PHILADELPHIA LOSSES OFF 50% 

Philadelphia fire losses during the first 
half of 1924 have decreased more than one- 
half compared with the same period last 
year. May and June were especially good 
months, according to the figures of the 
Fire Insurance Patrol of ehag ye eo 
Losses to July 1 this year were $2,200,832 
as compared with $4,579,673 last year, a 
tremendously pleasing reduction in the eyes 
of the fire insurance field. 


E. E. COLE IN EUROPE 
President E. FE. Cole of the National 
Union of Pittsburgh, and Mrs. Cole, sailed 
Saturday for Europe, where they will re- 
main for about a month. 
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The local fire insurance agent 
who is developing his agency 
in points of complete insurance 
service, sound protection and 





prompt adjustment of losses, 
must have back of him the 
complete co-operation of the 
companies which he represents. 


With such a backing from 
financially strong and reputable 











Co-operation 


companies, an agent can pre- 
sent his greatest insurance 
selling points with the knowl- 
edge and conviction that they 


are true and will be lived up to. 


A policy in The Home ot 
New York provides the pro- 
tection of America’s Largest 
and Strongest Fire Insurance 
Company. 
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History of Japan 
Loss Settlement 


VIEWED FROM THE INSIDE 


Manager of Company in Japan at Time 
of Earthquake Traces Steps 
Taken Afterwards 


An intimate story of how Japan and 
the government there struggled with 
the problem of insurance losses, follow- 
ing the disastrous earthquake which oc- 
curred eleven months ago destroying 
Tokio and Yokohama, has been written 
by A. P. W. Blencowe, at present man- 
ager in South Africa for the Royal, but 
who was last year manager in Japan 
for the same company and vice-chair- 
man of the Fire Insurance Association 
of Japan. Mr. Blencowe was called upon 
following the earthquake to act in an 
official capacity in handling losses and 
his article which appeared in the June 
issue of the “African Insurance Record” 
is of unique and striking interest. There 
are many points pertaining to the aiter- 
math of the earthquake which never 
have come to the attention of insurance 
men here. 

Mr. Blencowe’s article follows: 

Immediately after the earthquake in 
Japan on September 1 last year, nu- 
merous fires broke out in the affected 
towns, with the result that seven-tenths 
of Tokio, the Capital City, practically 
the whole of Yokohama and the whole 
of Yokosuka, the chief naval base, were 
destroyed by fire, in addition to many 
smaller towns and villages, which were 
more or less destroyed. The earthquake 
occurred at 12 noon, and cooking for the 
mid-day meal was in full swing. The 
Japanese cooking is done very largely 
over large open bewls containing char- 
coal fires, and the burning embers from 
these fires were scattered over the floors 
of the houses by the earthquake. 

The first thoughts of all were naturally 
concerned with saving their own lives 
and the lives of relatives and friends; 
but after the fires had burnt themselves 
out, realization of material losses began 
to disturb the minds of the people. The 
majority of the sufferers were small 
shopkeepers, who were faced with the 
complete loss of all their worldly pos- 
sessions. 


Try to Calm Populace 


During the first few days the Govern- 
ment realized the absolute necessity of 
calming the minds of the people in re- 
gard to two particulars, namely, food 
and transport. It was necessary to 
guarantee an adequate supply and a 
proper distribution of food, and to pro- 
vide means of transport, not only for the 
food, but also to enable people to leave 
the stricken areas. The feeling of in- 
security and unrest, which are always 
present in a crowd of people when they 
feel that they cannot get away if they 
want to, are considerably allayed by the 
knowledge that there is a train and 
tram system in working order. This lat- 
ter work, the restoration of the tramway 
and railway system, was carried out in 
a remarkably efficient and speedy man- 
ner, at any rate so far as Tokio was 
concerned, and was due in great part to 
the excellent work of the Army Engi- 
neer Corps. The work of supplying the 
food was also carried out successfully, 
and there was little cayse for complaint 
in that respect considering the magnitude 
of the disaster. * 

Unfortunately, in their attempts to 
calm the minds of the people regarding 
their material losses, the Government 
officials went a step too far, and, in at- 
tempting to foretell the action of fire 
Insurance companies without making full 
inquiries, a bad blunder was committed. 
Some of the leading Japanese merchants 
and business men appear to have told 
the Government Department of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce that the position of 
the fire insurance companies was similar 
to that at the time of the San Francisco 

‘earthquake, and that, as the British 
companies paid the fire losses at that 
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time, they would doubtless pay the fire 
losses due to the present calamity. No 
inquiries were made to responsible in- 
surance Officials to confirm this state- 
ment, and by public speeches and articles 
in the press responsible Government 
officials led the people to understand 
that their fire losses would be met by 
the insurance companies. 

The ball was set rolling by the follow- 
ing words by the Japanese Premier on 
September 17 (literal translation) : 

“For example, the Insurance business 
has for its mission to aim for making 
the living conditions of the public sound 
and undisturbed, and in the present se- 
rious events the insurers should show a 
notable action of sacrifice on account of 
the confidence imposed in them by nu- 
merous insured. The insurers must 
therefore give their careful consideration 
to the matter and aim for their future 
interests.” 


Rap Fire Companies 


Articles also appeared from time to 
time in the Japanese press quoting Baron 
Den, the Minister of Commerce and 
Agriculture, as complaining that the fire 
offices were showing no sincerity over 
the question of payment and urging 
companies to pay without delay and 
without stopping to argue over the legal 
and other aspects of the case. 

By the time the Government officials 
had realized that, since the San Fran- 
cisco disaster, the policy conditions had 
been changed in order to guard against 
the liability for earthquake fires, and 
that the wording of the Earthquake Fire 
Condition had been altered to make it 
clear to the insured that they were not 
covered against such risks, the mischief 
had been done and the people were 
clamoring for their insurance money and 
holding “indignation” meetings. It was 
sufficient for them to know that re- 
sponsible Government officials had said 
that the companies should admit what 








can only be called a “moral” liability; 
and they were not concerned, therefore, 
with any quesiion of the insurance 
companies’ point of view. The Govern- 
ment Department gave the Japanese in- 
surance managers to understand that it 
was impossible for the former to with- 
draw now from the attitude they had 
taken up vis-a-vis the public, and that 
the insurance companies must be pre- 
pared to “sacrifice” themselves for the 
vood of the nation. In other words, an 
appeal was made to the patriotism of 
the Japanese insurance managers and 
directors. The Government Department 
of Commerce, however, came forward 
with the promise to propose at the next 
meeting of the Diet a loan on easy terms 
to enable the companies to pay without 
crippling their resources. 

Hence arose the question of the 10 
per cent. “sympathy” payment to the 
insured, this proportion being the full 
amount which the Japanese companies 
considered they would be able to pay 
even with Government help. The 
Chairman of the Japanese Fire Insurance 
Association came to the conclusion that 
the position which the Japanese com- 
panies had been forced into by the con- 
troversy with the Government officials 
left the Japanese companies no option 
but to make some payment. Therefore, 
as a matter of expediency, he recom- 
mended the adoption of a 10 per cent. 
payment with the help of the promised 
Government loan. After three months 
of frequent interviews between the 
Chairman and the Government officials 
and the Chairman and the Managers of 
the Japanese companies, all the Japanese 
companies were brought into line, some 
very reluctantly. The payment was to 
be a “sympathy” payment, with no ad- 
mission of liability, and would represent 
10 per cent. of the amount of insurance 
loss under the policies to each insured 
whose property was burnt. The agree- 
ment to pay was also subject to the 
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granting of the loan promised by the 

Government. This loan was to be a 

long-term loan at 2 per cent interest, 

and was to represent the full amount of 

the sums to be paid to the insured, 

namely, £14,500,000 (yen 145,000,000). 
Loan Bill Thrown Out 

When the Diet met in December last 
year the Insurance Loan Bill was thrown 
out by the members, one of the chief 
objections being that a loan to private 
companies to enable them to make a 
payment to their insured was not rea- 
sonable unless the Government devised 
some form of compensation for those 
whose property was destroyed but not 
burnt. The Japanese insurance, com- 
panies were accordingly asked to think 
of some other scheme for making pay- 
ment. 

On December 27 a shot was fired at 
the Prince Regent’s carriage by a hooli- 
gan in Tokyo; and as a result the whole 
Cabinet tendered their resignation, 
which after some delay was accepted. 
By this action they washed their hands 
of the “insurance” muddle, and once 
again the voice of the people was heard 
clamoring for their insurance money. 

At the beginning of this year a new 
Cabinet was formed and were discussing 
provisions for a new Insurance Loan 
Bill, when, owing to disturbances in the 
Diet over other matters, the Diet was 
dissolved. Although the Diet was dis- 
solved until an election should be held 
about May, the new Cabinet continued 
to operate without a Parliament. How- 
ever, it meant a further delay in settling 
the insurance question and the public 
were again disappointed. 

It is difficult to realize here how ex- 
cited the Japanese public in Tokyo and 
Yokohama has become over this ques- 
tion of insurance payment. They con- 
sider that the insurance companies are 
trying to evade payment on a legal quib- 
ble, and people in authority have hinted 
or openly said that the delay of the 
companies in paying was postponing the 
restoration of the two towns. The daily 
papers are full of the subject and street 
processions of insurants have taken 
place. Threats also have been made 
against insurance managers. Anticipat- 
ing that any Government loan would 
not materialize after all, the Japanese 
insurance managers in February met to 
consider how to extricate themselves 
from this muddle without Government 
help. They then found that 1 per cent 
of the losses would be all that most of 
the companies could pay without becom- 
ing insolvent or severely crippling their 
resources. This statement raised a 
storm of protest, and angry crowds 
called at the residence of the Prime Min- 
ister and the Minister for Commerce and 
demanded a speedy settlement of the 
question of the Government Loan. The 
following extracts from the “Japan 
Chronicle,” one of the two English 
papers issued in Japan, dealing with a 
special meeting of insurance managers, 
will enable the reader to form some idea 
of the atmosphere in Tokyo: 

“The meeting was invaded by thou- 
sands of Tokyo and Yokohama clients, 
who thrust their resolutions before the 
company representatives, denouncing 
them as insincere. Altercations followed, 
and some of the companies’ representa- 
tives declared that they must not be ex- 
pected to pay more than 1.5 or 2 per 
cent on the policies, if payment was de- 
cided upon at all. Ultimately, the in- 
surance men took advantage of the con- 
fusion and disappeared and left their 
vociferous clients to give vent to their 
indignation undisturbed.” 


Loan Proposed 

This “direct” action on the part of the 
people not only against insurance com- 
panies but also against individual mem 
bers of the Cabinet brought about to 
wards the end of March another “offer” 
from the Government, namely, a loan of 
£8,000,000 (yen 80,000,000) for a term of 
fifty years at 4 per cent interest, an in- 
crease of 2 per cent on the original pro 
posal. When the scheme was submitted 
to the Privy Council for their approval, 
the latter refused to sanction the proposal 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Use and Occupancy Insurance 


ye RE has temporarily closed down normal profit has stopped. (Use and 
a profitable manufacturing enter- Occupancy Insurance would have 
prise. The owner has insurance—but changed this picture). 


only fire insurance. 
: Agents, all over the country, are 


His agent neglected to sell him the emphasizing the importance of Use 
idea of complete protection—through and Occupancy for the Manufacturer. 
Use and Occupancy Insurance. As a There is a big opportunity to admin- 
result, enormous necessary expenses ister to a real need and increase your 
are eating into his reserve while his premium income. 


Agents of this Company are entitled to know what we are ready to do for them to increase 
their Specialty Line business. A distinctive service is being offered. 
Speak to our field representative about it! 


THE PALATINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 





NEW YORK ‘CHICAGO | ~ SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 


DALLAS 
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STATE INS. CO. SOLD 





Royal Exchange Buying Stock of Con- 
servative Liverpool Company; 
Both Operate Here 

Reports from England state that the 
Royal Exchange is purchasing the State 
Assurance of Liverpool and will con- 
tinue that company as a separate entity. 
The price paid for stock control was 
about £11 a share. The State has been 
doing business in this country for twenty- 
seven years and for the last two years 
has been managed here by William 
Hare. Since 1905 it wrote very conser- 
vatively in this country, but under Mr. 
Hare’s management it has broadened out 
and in 1923 wrote $700,000 in premiums. 

In England the State enjoys a good 
reputation with a paid up capital of 
£100,000. Its surplus assets amount to 
£514,525. The Royal Exchange is one of 
the oldest British companies, having 
been founded in 1720. Gayle T. Forbush 
is United States manager at the present 
time. 


FINE HARTFORD AUTO AD 

Fifteen insurance agencies in Hart- 
ford, Conn., last week ran jointly a full 
page advertisement on the back cover 
page of the “Hartford Daily Courant” 
featuring complete automobile insur- 
ance. This piece of institutional adver- 
tising in a city of the size of Hartford 
is one of the finest yet produced by in- 
surance men and shows the growing faith 
in daily newspaper advertising, with a 
direct to the assured appeal. The ad 
in question contained a cut showing the 
scenes of accidents in Hartford in addi 
tion to excellent sales material directed 
toward stimulating interest in automobile 
insurance protection. 


Monk On Auto Covers 


(Continued from page 14) 
brought by the Massachusetts 
will be apparent. 

“(3) Automobile insurance is es- 
sentially a third party contract and in- 
surance carriers are called upon time 
and again to defend their policyholders 
in legal actions. If the state should go 
into the automobile insurance business, 
it would find itself involved in innumer- 
able controversies with its own citizens. 

Reasons For Compulsory Covers 

“The Motor Vehicle Conference Com- 
mittee states, as a summary of the argu- 
ments both for and against compulsory 
liability insurance, the following: 

“The proponents say 

“(a) That it will reduce the num- 
ber of accidents on the highways by 
making the drivers more careful. 

“(b) That it will insure compensation 
for injury to persons or damage to 


citizen 


property for persons otherwise irre- 
sponsible. 
“(c) That it will insure compensation 


to those sustaining injuries and_ their 
dependents from the automobile owner. 

“(d) That the cost of such insurance 
would not operate as a burden on the 
motor vehicle users, as the cost could 
be kept at a minimum by the state un- 
dertaking to issue such insurance. 

“The opponents say 

“(a) That it will not reduce the 
number of accidents, but rather will in- 
crease them because it will have a 
tendency to make every driver less care- 
ful. 

“(b) That operators will be much 
more careful if no one were allowed to 
carry insurance or at least if the owner 
were obliged to assume part of the loss. 

“(c) That the best way to reduce 
the number of accidents is to. strictly 
enforce the already existing traffic laws 
and regulations. 

“(d) That assuming the lowest esti- 
mate, the cost of such insurance would 
add $450,000,000 annually to the cost of 
operating motor vehicles in the United 
States. 


“(e) That the amount of uncom- 
pensated loss for which this expense 
would be entailed is unknown and 


should be determined before undertak- 
ing compulsory insurance. 

“(f) That there is no assurance that 
the rates will be kept at a minimum. 


“There are many other arguments 
which probably will occur to my hear- 
ers and readers, both for and against 
compulsory liability insurance, but those 
which I have stated are the arguments 
most commonly advanced. 

“IT have endeavored to treat this sub- 
ject matter without indicating my per- 
sonal conclusions either as to the neces- 
sity or the soundness of the propositions 
advanced, and in order that I may not 
be misunderstod, I desire to state now 
that my mind is still open and uncertain 
upon the matter, ready to be convinced 
alter a more careful and thorough study. 

“Were | to suggest a subject on which 
to write which would consume all of 
one’s available time, I would select the 
following: “The Automobile—Its Effect 
on our Civilization from an Economic, 
Social, Moral and Spiritual Standpoint.” 
A reflective mind at once reacts to the 
cnormous task the writer would assume. 
The subject of compulsory Hability in- 
surance is one of the less important 


phases of the operation of motor ve- 
hicles, vet it is of much interest and 
of such consequence as to merit the 


careful and thoughtful study of each 
and all of us who are immediately con- 
cerned with the general welfare.” 


business. 


NEW YORK 

















Capital $500,000 


Seestin $700, 
AMERICAN UNION 
Insurance Company of New York 


Administrative Offices, Hartford, Conn. 
J. H. Vreeland, President 
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ANTHONY MATRE, Pres. 














NAPOLEON PICARD, Secy-Treas. 


LICENSED iN 
Colurado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 


Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, 
shire, New 


Pennsylvania, th Carolina, Tennessee, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin. 


MARQUETTE 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE soentense 


A good company for good agents. 
Assets Over Two Million Dollars 


Under Same Management THE GREAT WESTERN FIRE 
$400,000 


INSURANCE CO.—A Reinsurance Co.—Capital 
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Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New So 
~“° New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
ou. Texas, 


CHICAGO 








Railroads came, in time, 
Through them, nation-wide 
and expedited. But even the telegraph and telephone 
could not supply what we have gained since our letters 
have literally been given wings. ‘Today we do in hours 
what once took months. 


CASH CAPITAL 


The Air Mail Service 


When those old boys of FKorty-nine pulled up their 
stakes and left home and friends for the long hike to 
the gold fields of California, they burned all their 
bridges of communication behind them. 


and later the telegraph. 
commerce was instituted 


The air mail service, with stations at the locations 
of three of our managing branch offices, is just another 
of the many modern facilities that are constantly at 
work to provide for the efficient handling of our 


FIDELITY= PHIENTX 
FIRE INSURANCE CO- 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK,NY. 


FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


HENRY EVANS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


CHICAGO 


MONTREAL 


PAUL L. HAID 
PRESIDENT 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Discusses Problem 
of Forest Fires 


ON THE INCREASE THIS YEAR 


Over 70% Are Man-Caused, According 
to Information Contained in Fire- 
man’s Fund “Record” 


lorest fires are today ravaging the 
woodland of this country from the Atlan- 
tic to ‘the Pacific. Generally one hears of 
such fires principally in the Far West, 
where exist the immense forest preserves, 
but recent droughts in Eastern states have 
resulted in many forest fires. Some of 
these have not culminated in great losses, 
while others have, but every one is a tre- 
mendous hazard until it is brought under 
control. The problem of the forest fire 
is the subject of the following interesting 
article published in the latest issue of the 
Fireman’s Fund “Record,” the house 
organ of that large company: 

July marks the real opening of the 
camping season and also an_ increased 
number of forest fires. This year is an 
especially bad one in the West due to the 
fact that snow and rainfall have been 
slight. In California alone during the first 
five months of 1924 there were 303 forest 
fires, with a burned area of 15,197 acres. 

The problem of forest fire prevention 
and reforestation is assuming large propor- 
tions. Lew people realize to what extent 
we are directly or indirectly dependent 
upon forests and forest products. The 
perpetuation of forests is not an end in 
itself, but is a means to increase and sus- 
tain the resources of our country and the 
industries which depend upon them. 

Michigan in 1923 completed 705 miles 
of fire lines through its several forest re- 
serves, reforested 2,000 acres with pine 
trees and raised 4,000,000 seedlings for 
public and private distribution, and plans 
for the future are increasingly broadening. 
Some encouraging experiments have been 
undertaken by lumber companies in the 
California redwood belt, but their suc- 
cess does not necessarily prove that refor- 
estation is economically sound on private 
areas adapted only to trees of slower growth 
than redwood. The matter of taxes and 
interest on the land during the period of 
growth proves quite a stumbling block. 

Of the total number of forest fires ap- 
proximately 70% are man-caused, the 
other 30% being attributed to lightning. 
The greatest percentage of man-caused 
fires are traceable to matches and smok- 
ing, the “tailor-made” cigarette being the 
greatest single cause. “Tailor-made” 
cigarettes are processed in such a way 
that they will continue to burn long after 
they are thrown away. ‘The attitude of 
the lumbermen on this danger is expressed 
in the fact that one large lumber company 
in California has forbidden the sale of 
such cigarettes in their camps, the men 
having to content themselves with the 
“roll-your-own” variety, which quickly 
become extinguished when thrown away. 

Cases of arson are found in the forest 
as well as in the city. While the number 
of these fires is small, they are started 
in such a way that they do much damage 
and are hard to extinguish. In late years 
criminologists have worked on such cases 
and as a result many offenders have been 
apprehended. 

The United State Forest Service is do- 
ing extensive work in preventive and in 
actual fire-fighting lines and is working 
upon a system of educating the public in 
the necessity of precautionary measures. 
Through the public schools the matter is 
brought before the impressionable minds 
of our future citizens and in the forests 
themselves signs are placed giving § in- 
structions for building fires. Rangers see 
that the directions are followed, report 
fires and organize fire-fighting brigades in 
case of large fires. 

The campaign for reduction of forest 
fires is based upon the idea of educating 
the public in regard to the actual and 
scenic value of our timberlands. In addi- 
tion to the economic value of the forests, 
anyone who has ever responded to the call 


of the forest in summertime will agree 
that our trees have a value which cannot 
he expressed in dollars and cents. 
“One tree will make a million matches 
one match will destroy a million trees.” 


QUIET REIGNS IN ST. LOUIS 


But Many Think Storm Is Coming: 
Bureau Companies Reported to Be 
Making Big Gains 
A disquieting quiet has settled down 
on the Pierce Building and vicinity in 
St. Louis. It is mysterious and alarm- 
ing. Chicago officials who had expected 
a big explosion or two when the July 
1 rules on commissions went into effect 
can't understand the situation. The lack 
of noise and turmoil has them worried. 
They are fearful that it is the calm pre- 

ceding a typhoon. 


During the past week or so several 
big company officials have dropped down 
from Chicago to give St. Louis the once 
over. Just friendly visits they explained. 

In the meantime things are moving 
along nicely. Business is being put 
through in the same old way, but the 
yvreat bulk of it is not going to the 
companies that formerly received _ it. 
There has been a fearful turnover in the 
past two weeks, and when the final tabs 
are made on the July underwritings the 
home office officials of several of the 
Western Union companies better not be 
suffering from high blood pressure. If 
they can't stand a shock a vacation will 
be in order when the final check-up on 
St. Louis for July is in. ; 

A number of companies that have 
been enjoying a splendid business from 
St. Louis through supervising agencies 


are going to find that their premiums 
for July have dropped off considerably. 
The month will be far behind the same 
period last year, and the results for Au- 
gust will be even more startling if the 
present trend continues. 

The bigger agencies that have taken 
on Bureau companies for self protection 
in the present fight are just getting their 
new Bureau sub-agencies line-up in ship 
shape. The inroads these new organiza- 
tions will make on Western Union com- 
panies in August will far surpass the 
volume taken from them in July. 


Stockholders of the Security, of New 
Haven, have approved an increase in $1,- 
000,000 in capitalization making a_ total 
capital of $3,000,000. 
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Annual Outing of the New York State Department of his companies 
given by Percy B. Dutton, manager, at Oak Hill Country Club, 
Rochester, July 26, 1924. Mr. Dutton is on the extreme right. This 
year the annual outing was also made a “Bon Voyage” party as Mr. 
Dutton left this week for a tour of Europe where he will visit England, 








France, Switzerland and Italy. 


Dutton, while 


Manager very 


generous 


with vacations to his office and field 


staff, has never indulged in vacations for himself, taking his chief enjoyment in his 
work which is sufficiently varied between office management of the companies he 


represents and the field organization work among the 200 agents of the five fire 
insurance companies which his office supervises for New York State outside the 


metropolitan and suburban districts. 


Mr. Dutton sailed from New York on Wednesday on the “France” for a tour 


of Europe lasting several weeks. Mr. 


Dutton will visit London, Paris and other 


principal cities, but will spend most of his time in Italy, Switzerland and southern 


France. 
calls in England. 


Mr. Dutton’s list of friends among 


The only business he expects to give attention to will be some business 


up-state agents will be glad to learn 


of his contemplated trip abroad and will wish him “Bon Voyage” and a safe return. 
He will return to this country early in September. 





SEEKS COOPERATION 


Ccmmissioner Fishback Stresses This as 
Keynote of Convention This 
Week in Seattle 

President H. O. Fishback of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
welcomed the various state insurance de- 
partment heads at the opening of the fifty- 
fifth annual mecting Monday, in Seattle, 
Washington. In his remarks which were 
brief he said in part: 

“By heart is full to overflowing with 
joy and pleasure at having you here with 
us for the coming week. It is a pleasure 
that I have long looked forward to and 
one which [ feared I might never realize. 
I believe that the people of the whole of 
this new, but great state named for the 
Father of our Country, situated in the 
very northwest corner of these United 
States, appreciate the honor which you 
have shown us by selecting it as the place 
for holding this convention, and also by 
electing its Commissioner as the President 
of your Association. Personally, it is an 
honor to which I feel I was not entitled, 
but nevertheless one which I have appre- 
ciated more than you will ever know. My 
administration has been rather unique, in 
that I had the honor a year ago to preside 
over the Fifty-Fourth Annual Convention 
held in my native state of Minnesota, the 
state where I spent most of the first thirty 
vears of my life, and now I have the 
honor to preside over the Fifty-Fifth An- 
nual Convention in my adopted state, where 
[ have made my home for thirty-five years. 


“But let me now diverge and say that 
in going over the programme which our 
Executive Committee has provided, we are 
forcibly struck with the things in store 
for us during our sessions, and I know 
we will all enjoy and be benefited by the 
papers to which it will be our privilege to 
listen. I am not going to start a discussion 
on any of these papers in advance, as that 
is your part after the papers have been 
read. 

“We miss some of the old familiar faces 
which were with us a year ago at Minne 
apolis, and again at New York in Decem- 
ber and Pinehurst, North Carolina, in 
April. We cannot but regret their loss 
and yet we still feel they are our brothers 
and will hope to meet them from time to 
time. While we regret to lose our old 
members still we have the compensating 
thought that we will have the pleasure in 
welcoming into our convention new faces 
which will soon become familiar and which 
we will learn to love as we did their pred- 
ecessors. We will not forget the old, 
but will have the added pleasure of the 
new, 

“T want to reiterate what 
at different times before—that I am a great 
believer in co-operation. T hope this will 
be the keynote of this whole convention. 
I want to see this convention on all im- 
portant matters act as a unit. Our ideas 
may differ on minor points, but let us find 
a common ground on which we can all 
stend and as a united hody we can accom- 
plish much. but if we each pull in a differ- 
ent direction our efforts will count for 
little.” 


T have said 





O. J. PRIOR, President 
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The Staderd Fre Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON. WN. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 


Col. Cunningham Says: 








Herewith are some of the witty and 
clever sayings of Colonel Cunningham, 
of the Glens Falls, as published in 
“Now and Then,” the spasmodic and 
popular publication of the company : 

A Glens Falls agent celebrated his 
golden wedding, and being congratulated 
upon his long and delightful domestic 
harmony, replied: “IL have bitterly dis 
agrecd with my wife lots of times, but 
she never knew it.” 

Such beautiful restraint would 
vage” much of connubial intfelicity. 


sal 


local fire 
except to a 


A newspaper report of a 
says: “Origin unknown, 
reticent one or two.” 


A claimant says: “As my wife and | 
were about to take a little journey your 
agent here persuaded us to take out 
baggage insurance. | thought that | had 
been over-persuaded and was an easy 
mark. But, in returning home, our bag 
gage was held up over night at a little 
railroad junction station that burned and 
with it our baggage. 

“IT now consider your agent a ‘minister 
ing angel.’ No more travel for me with 
out a tourist floater comforter.” 

Another loss of a sprinklered plant 
from a fire which occurred while the 
sprinklers were temporarily shut off, was 
that of the Hudson Motor Company, of 
Detroit, $100,000 loss. 

A change in the location of a hydrant 
occasioned a shut-off of the water sup 
plying the sprinklers. 

The theory of personal responsibility 
for preventable fires is rapidly supplant- 
ing the old idea that a fire is an act of 
God for which people have little or no 
responsibility. It is much better to look 
upon a fire as the act of the little devils 
of carelessness and indifference as well 


as the big devils of arson and incen- 
diarism. It is a much fairer point of 
view to regard the man who has a fire 
as culpable or at least subject to official 
inquiry, as is done abroad, instead of 
making him an object of sympathy re- 
gardless ot his carelessness as is the 
custom in this country. 


Fire insurance is the only item of im 
portance in our everyday life which isn't 
costing more than it did before the war. 
In fact, is it the only such item which 
has decreased in cost. 


Writing about a blooded terrier which 
he had insured as livestock, an agent 
said: “This is the most expensive sort 
of dog, next to a Wall Street pointer.” 

Speaking of dogs, there are “pointers” 
and “setters” among insurance agents, 
but the office-setter has little insurance 
value, 


Car owners are held liable for their 
guests and passengers. When an acci 
dent occurs under these circumstances 
“friendship ceases,” says an Exchange. 

The daily press largely advertises the 
need and value of the many lines of in- 
surance now procurable against property 
loss, although not so intended and very 
little so regarded. 


The reports of fires, windstorms, ex- 
plosions, thefts, and wrecks of auto 
mobiles, strikes and mobs, registered 
mail robberies, loss of travelers’ bag- 
gage by railroad wrecks and station fires 
and theft, and other losses, are reminders 
to the prudent that these things may 
come into their own experience. 

Some agency offices are making use of 
these almost daily happenings as object 
lessons in their missionary endeavors. 

Unfortunately, however, lessons come 
to most of us too late, like the negro 
about to be hung who said: “I’m 
tellin’ you all, dis am goin’ to be a 
lastin’ lesson to me.” 
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C. A. Palmer Talks on 
National Advertising 


BEFORE LONDON CONVENTION 








North America’s Advertising Manager 
Describes Wide System of His 
Company 
Clarence A. Palmer, advertising manager 
of the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
iea, spoke on the national advertising pro 
gram of his company before the recent 
international convention of advertising men 


in London. His talk was well received 
as the North America’s campaign is one 
of the most enterprising among fire com- 


panies. 
Before leaving London, Mr. Palmer said 


to the representative of THe Eastern 
Unperwriter: “With eternal thanks to 
the large number. of insurance men_ it 


has been my good fortune to meet here, 
and for the wonderful reception given my 
friends and myself while in London.” 

Following are Mr. Palmer’s remarks in 
part before the convention: 

“American insurance advertising — is 
divided into three parts, namely circular 
matter, such as small folders and blotters, 
imprinted for the agent, and used by him 
for envelope stuffing. In this class is also 
included calendars, small printed matter, 
et 

“Secondly, we carry on novelty advertis 
ing, by which [| mean. the distribution of 
various smll gifts or trophies, such as 
ilver lead pencils, drinking cups, or some 
thing practical and useful. These are 
viven direct to the agents or leading mem 
bers of the agency staff, for instance, Wy 
own company has made good use of several 
uch articles in the past year. 

“Thirdly, we have national advertising in 
the large national magazines such as_ the 
Saturday Evening Post. The last named 
form of advertising is only carried on by 

few companies, more those interested in 
life than other branches of insurance, 
while the first two forms mentioned are 
in common practice by a very large num 
ber of offices writing general business 
The companies which are doing national 
advertising are going about it in avery 
careful way, and with but one exception 
have not been doing it long: the one ex 
ception T mention has been at it for ten 
vears and has had large returns in many 
ways as far as T am able to judge. 

Details of National Campaign 

“The companies which carry on a na 
tional advertising program, do not by any 
means neglect the two first mentioned forms 
each to strengthen the other 
Those companies thoroughly merchandise 
their national campaign. That is to say 
that every advertisement is reproduced in 
poster form and a copy is forwarded to 
each office about one week before the ad 
vertisement is scheduled to appear, so that 
the agent will be sure to see it and look 
forward to the date of its appearance 
The national advertising is also supple 
mented by a complete newspaper campaign 
made up by the company especially for 


hut use 


the agents’ benefit. These are put out in 
portfolio form containing a dozen ads 
each. One of these portfolios is forwarded 


months to each agent 
supposed to run the ad 
vertisements in his local paper and pay 
for the cost of the pace u ed 

“In the above various ways we continu 
ally urge the agent to tie up with the 
national effort: and in co-operation with 
our men in the field try to sell each agent 


every three 
The agent is 


the value of cashing in on the background 
the company has established. 
“Our field men’s conferences are very 


important, and the advertising denartment 
has talks with various groups of these men 
from time to time and sells them the com 
pany’s advertising program and endeavors 
to point out to them how thev can stimulate 
the agent into a greater effort. The re 
sult of these various efforts has been bene- 
ficial to all parties concerned. 

“American insurance comnanies are more 
and more making use of the national 
magazines in an earnest endeavor to place 
insurance in the right light before the 
public and to point out the necessity of 
the conservation of life and property and 


sells this idea very strongly to each of the 
many agents and expects their co-operation, 
which, | am glad to say they are getting 
more and more fully day by day.” 


A. A. PETERS WITH LEISTE 
Leiste, Inc., uptown agents of 
the London & Lancanshire, and general 
agents of the Law, Union & Rock for 
N. Y. suburban territory, and borough 
agents of the London & Lancashire In- 
demnity Co., announce that Albert A. 
Peters joined the organization to develop 
the fidelity and surety bond department. 
Mr. Peters was formerly associated with 
the Fidelity & Deposit 42nd Street Branch 
office, and previous to that with the Na- 
tional Surety. 


George 


J. B. GUTHRIE RESIGNS 
J. B. Guthrie, special agent for Fred S. 
James & Co., in New Jersey, has resigned. 
Previously he was assistant secretary of 
the National Liberty. 
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C) INTERNATIONAL 


NO REVENUE ror MONTHS fasst! 


For Owners who rent their premises to others 
and rely on their tenants’ rents for maintenance 
expenses, interest or indebtedness and income, 
RENT INSURANCE is a prime necessity. 

















For owners who occupy premises they 

own, but who would have to pay rent 

elsewhere if forced out by Fire or 
Lightning, RENTAL VALUE INSURANCE is a 
most valuable safeguard. 





For Owners of a Lease (LESSEES) often 

deprived of the profits accruing 

through valuable leases because of Fire 
or Lightning, LEASEHOLD INSURANCE is 
indispensable. 








We have been able to 
particularly 





be of considerable help to our Agents and patrons— 
in recent months —in effecting this cover. 
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Urges Agents to Push 
Profits Insurance 


NOT ENOUGH SOLD AT PRESENT 


Buffalo Agent Tells How He Sold 
$65,000 of This Side-Line; Many 
Openings Exist 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 30.—Although little 
business is done by local agencies here in 
writing profits insurance, a field of con- 
siderable magnitude could be opened up 
were local insurance men willing to work 
hard enough to properly interest Buffalo 
business men in the subject, in the opinion 
of one agency man who has already done 
a great deal of educational work along such 
lines. This man is broad enough to be- 
lieve that his business would be better if 


he had more competition in selling profits 
insurance. 

One trouble locally, and this is probably 
applicable to other sections of the country, 
is that Buffalo business men are noted for 
their conservatism—it is not easy for them 
to appreciate the value of a thing so com- 
paratively new in business practice as 
profits insurance. Probably part of the 
trouble is that few agents have a clear 
conception of the wide adaptability of 
the form of coverage under discussion and 
where it should apply as compared with 
coverage by use and occupancy insurance. 
U. & O. is a valuable form of insurance 
and in quite general use in Buffalo at the 
present time, but there are often cases 
where it does not render anything like 
adequate assurance against loss and in such 
cases profits insurance will usually be the 
logical form to use. 

The agent mentioned gives this example 
out of his experience to show the pos- 
sibilities that exist in profits insurance. 

A Buffalo brokerage house purchased 
a large quantity of oil meal at a low price 
from a local manufacturing concern, hop- 
ing to make a profit on a rise in the market. 
The purchase was on contract covering a 
delivery of from 200 to 300 tons a month 
for a period of months. 

Shortly after the purchased was arranged 
the price of oil meal began to soar. The 
broker then faced a peculiar situation. He 
had no interest in the plant nor any inter- 
est in the oil meal until it was placed i 
freight cars subject to his delivery orders. 
In fact, his profits in the future, which 
were now rather definite, depended entirely 
on delivery of oil meal not yet produced. 
If the plant were put out of commission 
by fire for any period of months during 
the existence of his contract or the con- 
tinuance of the high price of oil meal, 
he would lose thousands of dollars. When 
the agent in question learned of this con- 
tract he went to the broker and pointed 
out the danger he faced. 

After the broker had heen sold on the 
idea, the agent had a great deal of diffi- 
culty in finding which one of his com- 
panies would take the risk. Several of 
them were hazv on the subject and could 
not determine that it was a proper profits 
risk. At last one company agreed to take 
the risk at three times the ordinary build- 
ing risk and the broker was more than 
happy to take $65,000 insurance even at 
such a cost. Even then, the company was 
not happy about its risk as it had not been 
able to find any rule or schedule that would 
fit the case. 

Manv odd contracts of this kind are 
available if only insurance agents would 
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Few Tornado Policies 
Placed Around Buffalo 


Practically no tornado insurance has been 
placed in the Buffalo territory as a result 
of the lessons taught by the Lorain disaster 
coupled with the severe wind storms which 
did considerable damage in this section a 
few weeks ago. Some agents thought they 
saw a chance to sell such coverage while 
these disasters were fresh in the minds of 
the public but report that their time was 
wasted. 

A tornado scare seems to be confined 
entirely to the section severely affected, 
Buffalo agents say. For instance, the vil- 
lage of Ebenezer near Buffalo was wrecked 
a few years back by a tornado. A broker 
on the spot, writing through a Buffalo 
agency, placed a large number of tornado 
policies immediately after the storm but 
practically nothing was sold in Buffalo. 

Also, it has been proven in this section 
at least that tornado insurance is difficult 
to renew. After a year has passed fol- 
lowing a storm scare it is almost impossible 
to arouse interest in continuance of such 
policies. 


Stamp Tax Case 

(Continued from page 1) 
been obtained in strict compliance with 
the terms of the contract; and that in- 
asmuch as the arbitration law of the 
State of New York said that an arbi- 
tration agreement contained in a written 
contract should be “valid, enforceable 
and irrevocable” the Liverpool Marine 
was precluded from withdrawing from 
the arbitration agreement and was fore- 
closed from denying the authority of the 
award made in strict pursuance of the 


terms of the arbitration clause contained 


in the contract. 
Why Company Refused to Pay 


A great deal of testimony was taken 
before the British Consul in this city, 
and it was there contended by the Liver- 
pool Marine that, by the sending of a 
cablegram in which the Liverpool 
Marine denied the authority of the 
arbitrators to bind that company and 
refused to participate in the arbitration 
proceedings, the Liverpool Marine could 
avoid being bound by the finding of the 
arbitrators. They contended that Sec- 
tion 3 of the arbitration law, which pro- 
vides that where one party refuses to 
arbitrate he can be brought into court 
and the Supreme Court can compel him 
to arbitrate, must be resorted to before 
the Liverpool Marine could be bound by 
any arbitration. In other words, their 
contention amounts to this: Before they 
can be bound by any arbitration pro- 
ceedings they must be brought into 
court, but they are in England, where 
they cannot be brought into the Su- 
preme Court in New York. 

The King’s Bench Division upheld the 
Liverpool Marine in this contention and 
said that the award was not a valid 


award, because the Liverpool Marine 
had never been brought into court in 
New York, even though it was impos- 
sible to bring them before the court, 
there being no one in New York upon 
whom papers could be served, such as a 
summons. 

The second contention of the Bankers 
& Shippers in the British court was that 
there had been a breach of contract and 
that the damages had been fixed by the 
arbitration proceeding, in other words, 
fixed in the manner prescribed by both 
parties for fixing damages; and that 
therefore judgment should be entered 
upon the breach of contract for the 
amount found to be due by this method 
of arriving at the damages; but the 
British court rejected that plea and re- 
fused to consider the amount found by 
the arbitrators as liquidated damages for 
which judgment could be entered. 


B. & S. Won on Merits 


Nevertheless, the British court found 
that there had been a breach of contract 
and that the Bankers & Shippers on the 
merits of the case were entitled to judg- 
ment for the full amount claimed with 
interest and with costs. The Liverpool 
Marine lost on all its contentions con- 
cerning the merits of the case, and the 
counterclaim set up by the Liverpool 
Marine was dismissed. But although the 
sritish court said that the Bankers & 
Shippers was entitled to recover judg- 
ment, nevertheless, the court was un- 
able to enter judgment, because the con- 
tract between the parties did not have 
annexed to it the stamps required under 
the British Stamp Act to be affixed to 
contracts, nor had a policy of insurance 
ever been issued in relation to this con- 
tract; and moreover it was not possible 
to compel the issuance of such a policy. 
Upon the technicality that stamps under 
the British Stamp Act had not been 
annexed to a contract made in New 
York, and by its terms to be enforced 
in New York, the British court denied 
judgment to the Bankers & Shippers In- 
surance Company. 

Wendell P. Barker of Bonynge & 
Barker, who attended at the trial assist- 
ing the British solicitors who were han- 
dling the case, has cabled that consider- 
able consternation in insurance circles 
has resulted from this decision, because 
it appears that a marine treaty or con- 
tract between a British and an Ameri- 
can insurance company, in the absence 
of the issuance of a specific policy, is 
unenforceable; and in the absence of tax 
stamps is also unenforceable. It is im- 
possible to sue the British company in 
America because of the lack of jurisdic- 
tion, that is, if no duly authorized repre- 
sentative of the company is in America 
upon whom to serve papers and bring 
them into court, it is equally impossible 
to arbitrate in America for the same 
reason, and it is impossible to enforce 
an award in England, although that 
award is obtained strictly in accordance 
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with a valid New York contract, and 
though the New York law says that such 
a contract shall be irrevocable and en- 
forceable; and further if an award is 
obtained as in this case the British court 
will not enforce it. 

Case Will Be Appealed 

It is believed by the British solicitors 
representing the Bankers & Shippers, 
as well as by Mr. Barker, that a judg- 
ment rendered upon so highly technical 
a point cannot stand in the face of what 
should be done to carry out international 
comity, and that an appeal will be suc- 
cessful in reversing the decision already 
rendered, 

Where a contract made in New York 
to be enforced in New York is clearly 
enforceable by the British company, if 
the British company had occasion to sue 
it is said by the Bankers & Shippers’ 
attorneys that international comity clear- 
ly demands that that contract should be 
enforceable in England if the American 
company has to sue, irrespective of the 
local stamp act or any other local act 
which may require either the affixing of 
stamps to contracts in England, or the 
recording of contracts, or any other 
technical requirement. 

Under this decision, it is believed, an 
American who makes a contract with a 
British subject would be required to be 
familiar with all the local legislation of 
the various branches of the British Em 
pire. If any one province of the British 
Empire required contracts to be ex- 
ecuted with certain formalities, or to be 
recorded in the Register’s office, or to 
have stamps affixed to them before a 
British court could take cognizance of 
them, it would become dangerous for an 
American to make a contract with a sub- 
ject of Great Britain without first exam 
ining the laws of the particular province 
of the Kingdom of Great Britain where 
in the other contracting party happened 
to reside. 

Effect on International Law 

Major Warren Bigelow, one of Mr. 
Barker's partners, stated that an appeal 
would be taken and that in view of the 
international situation he was quite cou 
fident that the higher court would re 
verse the judgment based upon a tech 
nicality of this sort, which would, if ad 
hered to, endanger the contractual re 
lations existing between the subjects of 
the two countries. He further said that 
it was to be regretted that the decision 
in this case had not occurred some time 
prior to the meeting of the American 
Bar Association in London, for if it had, 
the subject of such a decision might 
have been a very good topic for the 
American Bar Association to consider 
and to present to the British Bar Asso- 
ciation, because the Arbitration Law of 
the State of New York was enacted as 
the direct result of an appeal by the 
British Chamber of Commerce to the 
New York Chamber of Commerce to se- 
cure uniformity in the arbitration laws 
as between the two countries. 

When representations were made to 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
Major Bigelow stated, the matter was 
referred to Julius Henry Cohen, who, as 
counsel for the Chamber of Commerce, 
made a thorough investigation of the 
subject with the result that there was 
presented to the Legislature the arbi- 
tration law which was enacted in 1920. 
The purpose was to make arbitration as 
valid, as compellable and as enforceable 
in this State as it was in England, so as 
to secure more uniformity and the pro- 
motion of international dealings. It ap- 
pears now that the purpose and intent 
of that law so far as international con- 





talk the subject’ more, this agent noints out. 

What is necessary is that the agents 
themselves study the question more so that 
they will have a clearer idea of the dif- 
ference between use and occupancy and 
profits insurance, and that more cases will 
occur to their minds where profits insur- 
ance can be used profitably. 

Tn smaller cities. especially, little at- 


OF YORK, ENGLAND tracts are concerned, has been dealt a 
very severe blow, which may be only 
temporary set- back and will be set right 
by the Appellate Court of Great B ritain. 
The financial standing of the Bankers 
& Shippers Insurance Company will not 
be adversely affected whether or not it 
recovers the sum sued for, because the 
claim against the Liverpool Marine has 
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Transportation Policies Sales Hints 


By the Automobile Insurance Co. 


You may receive your order by phone 

you may send the bill by mail; but 
the goods—every crate, every box, every 
package—must be delivered) over the 
road. Washed out rutty roads, weakened 
bridges, treacherous rocks and shoals 
the perils of transportation must be 
passed ; 

You have little or no control over 
these external conditions. Your own 
warehouse may be a model structure, 
but when the load leaves your door it 
passes from your direction. You do not 
know in what sort of a ramshackle ga 
rage it may be necessary to put up the 
truck while a storm blocks roads. 

A breakdown may force the driver to 
leave the load unprotected for hours. 

You have no assurance that road-beds 
will not be out of repair—that a spread 
ing rail, a flat wheel, a signal light 
smashed, will not cause a wreck to the 
train carrying your shipment. 

Especially is this true of the men who 
have your property under their care. 
You may know Bill, your packing clerk, 
and Ed, the shipper, but the truck 
driver, whose carelessness is responsible 
for a collision—the pilot whose mis 
judgment strands the ship—the engi 
neer whose failure to see the = signai 
causes the wreck—they. are hired and 
trained by other men 

Your bill of lading serves to give 
some protection, yet even this exempts 
“acts of God” such as floods, tornadoes 
and lightning. 

If a tornado blows over a train—if a 


SEPARATION HELD UP 


In North Dakota by Appeal of Bureau 
Companies to Court; Status in 
Other States 


Separation activities in North Dakota 
will continue to be held up for some little 
time to come, according to Fred D. Sil- 
ber, counsel for the Western Insurance 
Bureau. <A_ recent decision in the 
United States district court of Fargo, 
North Dakota, on the suits of several of 
the Union companies, enjoining Commis- 
sioner Olsness of North Dakota from 
interfering with separation activities in 
that State, favored the Union and would 
permit separation, which had been or- 
dered discontinued pending the decision, 
to be resumed on August 15. Attorney 
Silber, however, appealed the case to the 
United States court of appeals at St. 
Paul. Mr. Silber says that the state- 
ment that separation can now proceed 
in North Dakota is incorrect and that 
such activity must now await consider- 
ation of the case in the court of appeals. 

In the Fargo court the attorney-gen- 
eral of North Dakota, representing the 
Insurance Commissioner, and Fred D. 
Silber, representing the Bureau, laid 
stress upon the character of the Union 
as an organization formed to dominate 
the business, and the entire theory of 
separating mixed agencies was attacked 
as unlawful and a conspiracy. The 
Union, represented by Ernest Hicks, of 
Bates, Hicks & Folonie, presented its 
legal contentions that the companies had 
a right to terminate their relations with 
their agents at will; that trade organi- 
zations, such as the Union, are legal and 
justifiable for furthering ethical prac- 
tices in the business; that it is eco- 
nomically unsound to have agents re- 
sponsible to two groups of companies, in 
which a temptation exists to favor one 
as against the other because of high 
commission rates notoriously paid by 
one group; that the insurance commis- 
sioner has no power to interfere with 
the internal management of the com- 
panies in their relations with their 
agents. 

This is one of several court cases on 
the separation question, So far, the 


flood washes away cars—if lightning 
strikes the freight terminal, you will 
havesto stand the loss yourself. Damage 
from strikers is also excluded. Lia 
bility of the transportation company or 
railroad for fire ceases 48 hours after 
notice of arrival has been given. Should 
a storm, the breakdown of your truck, 
or a strike make it impossible for you 
to unload within this time, you are en 
tirely unprotected. 

Even for damage for which you can 
recover you have no assurance that the 
carrier will be solvent. The same dis 
aster which ruins your goods often wipes 
out considerable of the transportation 
company’s assets. Settlement delays are 
practically unavoidable—civil suits often 
necessary. 

The dangers are evident. The unsatis 
factory protection afforded by your bill 
of lading is clear. Transportation in 
surance in the Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford will give you com 
plete security from the minute your 
goods leave your property until they ar 
rive at their destination. The policy will 
be planned to meet your needs—on your 
own trucks—on those of public truck 
men—by rail—by inland water way, no 
matter where or how your goods may 
be carried, it will guard you from loss. 

Your goods must be delivered—the 
perils must be passed—the transportation 
policies of the Automobile Insurance 
Company enable you to accomplish both 

completely protected at all times from 
financial loss. 


decisions have been favorable to the 
Union companies, Judge Foell in the 
supe rior court of ¢ ‘hicago some time ago 
declined to enjoin separation upon the 
bill filed by Bureau companies for that 
purpose, holding that separation was an 
inherent right of the companies which 
could not be restrained by the courts. 


INS. STOCK QUOTATIONS 
The prices of insurance stocks as of 
Juiy 28 handled by J. K. Rice, Jr., & 
‘0., 36 Wall Street, are as follows: 
Par Present 
Value Div Bid Ask’d 
American Alliance ‘ . $100 20% 360 380 
American Surety . seovreces SO 12% Wl 104 
Bond & Mortgage Guarantee.. 100° 16% 312 318 
City of New York........... - 100 12% 218 224 


Continental .. Se SNSiwinie siento, ee. eee 92 95 
“ idelitv. Phenix .............. 25 24% 127 130 

PURER: asscconicaxeccesvescesee a ate Gan Bee 
pie RT MPR An cad deushaw wees 10 24% of 65 
Globe & Rutgers .............. 100 20% 935 960 
Great American ............... 100 16% 260 265 
MEME N eees aa ey balanced ae 50 10%, 114 120 
RI a a eg eae wie le 1) 18%, 330 340 
National Liberty .............. 50 20% 200 215 
National Surety .............. 100 9% 153 158 
OT arr on ere 50 16%, 153 158 
DROLET AWN! io'c:area cia sabves 25 12% 65 75 


United States 
Westchester 


apts i’ eon elgg plates tee 2D 2% 82 &8 
Siidulon swe Demet monte 10 25% 39 40 


BUFFALO PICNIC HELD 


Committees in charge of this year’s 


picnic of the Buffalo Board of Fire 
Underwriters were: W. C. Boyd, general 
chairman, Rov Brockett, Peter Enser. 


D. D. Rounds, J. W. Rose, in charge of 
dinner, F. E. Cable and Norman Butler, 
A. F. Withelm and C. H. Wilson, in 
charge of program. There were thir- 
teen athletic events, including a fine tug 
of-war. Fiftv-seven prizes were given. 
The East Side Ball Team, Lawrence 
Hock, captain. won from the West Side 
Ball Team, Clarence Stettenben, cap- 
tain. The event was staged at the Buf- 
falo Automobile Club. 


LEW E. OLSEN MOVES 


Lew E. Olsen has moved his office to 
324 West 42nd Street, where he acts as 
a broker for all lines of insurance. Mr. 
Olsen was formerly co-partner in the 


Pioneer Rain Insurance Agency, 


f 


CORROON HAS NEW CO. 


Metropolitan Fire Being Organized With 
$200,000 Capital to Succeed Under- 
writers Plant 


Interests connected with R. A. Cor- 
roon are organizing the Metropolitan 
Fire of New York to take over the busi- 
ness and agency organization of the 
Metropolitan Assurance Underwriters, 
which has been issuing policies for the 
American Equitable and Knickerbocker. 
The new company will write fire and 
allied lines and will start with a capital 
of $200,000. The addition of this new 
company to the Corroon group will in- 
crease its facilities and give it the op- 
portunity to absorb more business which 
its agency plant is easily capable of se- 
curing. 

The incorporators are R. A. Corroon, 


W. P. Barker, P. A. Cosgrove, J. 
A. Campbell, Antonin Chapal, J. F. 
Corroon, Sigsbee Graham, A. E: 


Hostin, H. F. O'Toole, W. J. Rey- 
nolds, Robert Van Iderstine, George D. 
Vail and William Wick. When organ- 
ized it will be officered practically the 
same as the American Equitable and 
Knickerbocker. 


WAKEMAN GOING ABROAD 
David G. Wakeman, vice-president of 
Crum & Forster, sails shortly for Europe 
to join his wife who is already over there. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wakeman will travel in 
[England and France for about six 
weeks. 


Japan Settlement 
(Continued from page 17) 


until it had been discussed and voted up- 
on by the new Parliament to be elected 
in May. The Government,—that is to 
say, the Cabinet, considered that the 
settlement of the insurance question was 
indispensable for the maintenance of 
public safety, and apparently some way 
has been found to circumvent the neces- 
sity of obtaining the Diet’s confirmation. 
In the “Japan Chronicle” of March 13 
appears the following: 

“Yesterday morning (8th instant), Vis- 
count Maeda, Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce, summoned Messrs. Kag- 
ama and Nagamatsu, of the Fire Insur 
ance Association, and informed them of 
the Government's decision to disburse 
the sum of ven 80,000,000 on its own re 
sponsibility to aid insurance payments. 
He requested them to see that all com- 
panies concerned carefully work out 
concrete plans for payment in consulta- 
tion with the departmental authorities.” 

Under this new scheme, and provided 
another breakdown does not occur, the 
smaller insured are to receive up to 10 
per cent of their fire losses and the larg- 
er insured up to 5 per cent. 

Throughout the discussions compara- 
tively little mention was made of the 
foreign insurance companies by respon- 
sible Government officials. At the very 
commencement the foreign companies 
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publicly stated in the local press that 
they were not prepared to admit any 
legal or moral liability. It was obvious, 
moreover, that as the Government was 
appealing to the insurance companies to 
“sacrifice” themselves on _ patriotic 
grounds, the foreign companies could 
hardly be included in their appeal. At 
the same time it was hoped that, if the 
Japanese companies all agreed to make 
a “sympathy” payment of 10 per cent 
to the insured, the foreign companies 
would reconsider their attitude. 

it should be mentioned that, previous 
to the present catastrophe, Earthquake 
Fire Risk could be covered by payment 
of an extra premium of one-half per 
cent, but no Japanese appears to have 
taken advantage of this additional cover. 
Some of the foreign merchants and 
banks were covered against Earthquake 
Fire with British companies, and _ their 
losses have been paid in spite of the 
fact that in most instances the buildings 
lad already collapsed when the fire 
reached them. 

There are twenty-nine foreign insur- 
ance companies and forty-six Japanese 
insurance companies operating in Japan 
at the present time. In round figures, 
the fire insurance losses on properties 
destroyed by the conflagrations follow- 
ing the earthqauke were estimated as 
follows: 


Japanese companies......... £145,000,000 
Foreign companies .......... 30,000,000 
ee £175,000,000 
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cago hotels for qual- 
ity of service at 
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How Dust Hazards 
Are Being Fought 


PUBLIC AWAKENING TO DANGER 


Publicity Being Given to Prevention of 
Grain Explosion in Circles Outside 
of Insurance 


Several publications throughout the 
country have been carrying at one time 
or another stories about the dangers of 
grain dust explosions, thus showing an 
increased interest in the prevention of 
these disasters which have been costly 
to life and property alike in the com- 
paratively few instances when they have 
occurred. The local fire agent can as- 
sist in the prevention of such explosions 
by a little extra work in his own dis- 
trict if it happens to house elevators or 
other structures containing grain prod- 
ucts. 

An interesting article on the subject 
has been written for the magazine “Busi- 
ness” by William J. Maddox. The ar- 
ticle follows: 

Now and then American industry gets 
a vivid lesson in the importance of the 
tiny speck of dust—and the casualty list 
appalls the public. By itself the float- 
ing bit of material may be inoffensive 
enough; but mixed with some millions of 
its fellows, it becomes a powerful agent 
of destruction, as potent as TNT and 
much more treacherous because so few 
people realize its danger. 

It doesn’t have to be any particular 
kind of dust. Just the ordinary, com- 
monplace stuff that flies from the wheels 
and cylinders and fans and settles all 
over the factory in innocent-looking 
heaps—just dust. Given an_ industrial 
plant, the air filled with dust. A spark 
is generated somewhere in the whirring 
machinery, a match is lighted, or an elec- 
tric light bulb is accidentally broken. If 
the dust and air are mixed in just the 
right proportion the result is a smoking 
heap of twisted steel beams and _shat- 
tered masonry—and a long list of killed 
and injured. 

It used to be that we blamed such 
phenomena on “spontaneous combus- 
tion;” and “spontaneous combustion” was 
something that we considered with awe 

something like an “act of God.” 

During the war these fatal workings 
of dust added to the notoriety of the 
“agents” of Germany. German agents 
got credit for feats of daring and de- 
struction that they didn’t deserve. An 
explosion would rend some big industrial 
plant or grain warehouse, with great loss 
of life and much property damage, not to 
mention the clot it created in our arteries 
of production and distribution. Thresh- 
ing machines in operation in the wheat 
fields of our Northwest suddenly blew 
to smithereens. What was the cause? 
The newspapers often said, “German 
spies!” Either that or they laid the 
cause to “spontaneous combustion.” 

Recent researches by chemists, es- 
pecially those of the United States Bu- 
reau of Chemistry since 1914, have just 
about killed off the goblin, “spontaneous 
combustion.” The real culprit, in most 
mysterious explosions, is just dust. 

It has been found that explosions may 
occur in practically all lines of manu- 
lacture where combustible dusts are in- 
cident to the work. Great losses of life 
and much property damage have re- 
sulted from the ignition of dust in grain 


elevators, feed mills, sugar refineries, and 
starch factories. There have been ex- 
plosions of dust from powered milk, 
aluminum, magnesium, rubber, cork, 
cocoa, spice, lime-sulphur insecticide, 
bark, soap, and fertilizer. Many other 
kinds of dusts not yet thoroughly in- 
vestigated are under suspicion. 

Seeking causes of explosions, the chem- 
ists and other investigators have drawn 
their inferences, not from post-explosion 
examinations of the ruins of demolished 
factories, but from experiment. They 
have constructed miniature industrial 
buildings, such as grain elevators, and 
experimented on a small scale with the 
different kinds of dust. In these experi- 
ments they have duplicated factory con- 
ditions and produced explosions similar 
to those that actually occur in industry. 
For instance they set a lighted candle 
inside a miniature building. Then they 
blow into the little structure a “charge” 
of cocoa starch or some other dust—and 
bang! the little structure rocks and 
heaves; and, but for a paper-covered 
vent that is ripped off, would probably 
split wide open with the force of the 
detonation. 

Some factory owners to whom these 
demonstrations have been shown have 
claimed that the “charge” had been 
tampered with in some way—‘doped,” for 
instance, with gunpowder. To this argu- 
ment the chemists would reply by per- 
mitting the doubting Thomases to con- 
duct the test themselves, gathering the 
dust in their own plants. The results 
were the same; and straightway the erst- 
while skeptic demanded to be told what 
to do for safety. 

Apparently, the worst offender is grain 
dust. The damage it causes every year 
in flour mills, starch mills, elevators and 
in the wheat farmer’s threshing machin- 
ery runs into many millions of dollars. 
But the sinister item is the loss of human 
life. 

Just recently at Pekin, Illinois, an ex- 
plosion wrecked a big starch plaat, with 
a toll of forty-two killed and about $1,- 
000,000 damage to property. According 
to records kept by dust-explosion ex- 
perts of the government this blast was 
one of the worst, if not the most 
disastrous that has occurred since com- 
bustible dusts have ben known to cause 
explosions. 

A few years ago an explosion in 
another starch factory—this one at Cedar 
Rapids, lowa—resulted in the death of 
forty-three employes and proprety dam- 
age of several millions. In the same 
month an explosion in an elevator in 
Milwaukee killed three men and caused 
a loss of $50,000. 

On September 12, 1919, a dust ex- 
plosion in a feed mill and elevator in 
Suffalo injured three men and did $20,- 
000 damage. 

In Canada another grain elevator pro- 
duced a dust explosion that killed ten 
men and destroyed $750,000 worth of 
property. 

In Kansas City, a dust explosion in 
1919 killed fourteen men and did a prop- 
erty damage amounting to $650,000. 

Probably the worst on record, so far 
as money loss is concerned, was the blast 
that wrecked the $4,000,000, reinforced- 
concrete grain elevator of the Armour 
Grain Company, in South Chicago, in 
March, 1921. ‘The structure was the last 
word in elevator construction. For- 
tunately, most of the several hundred 
persons employed in the plant were off 


duty. Six workmen who were on duty, 
however, were killed. 

In a feed grinding mill in Canada a 
few years ago a dust explosion killed 
seventeen men and injured sixteen. The 
loss was $2,000,000. 

These explosions were all caused by 
grain dust, or the dust of grain products; 
and one could fill pages with the brief- 
est accounts of similar accidents. Un- 
fortunately, other dusts show the same 
dangerous tendencies. It is estimated 
that in the United States, the number 
of business establishments subject to this 
hazard is approximately 21,000. The 
yearly value of their products totals 
about $7,000,000,000. 

Meanwhile, the chemists are busy with 
plans for prevention—methods of pre- 
venting the accumulation of explosive 
materials, proper protection for all 
necessary lights, the avoidance of all ac- 
cidental sparks, and so on. They guard 
against the generation of static electricity 
in whirling machinery and fast-moving 
belts. It is essential, too, to teach work- 
men that dust in the air when exposed 
to a naked spark or flame is fully as 
dangerous as gasoline vapor. 

In carrying out a campaign of educa- 
tion, experts of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry visited plants where the dangerous 
dust was present. The experts carried 
with them a miniature steel elevator. 
The workmen were gathered about the 
miniature elevator, and the federal men 
gathered dust from the floors and beams 
of the factory and produced, in the little 
elevator, a lusty little explosion. When 
a workman is shaken by the explosion 
of a spoonful of dust he goes back to 
work very thoughtful. Thenceforth, he’ll 
keep an eye out for dust. 

If any reader is unconvinced, let him 
drop a spoonful of powdered starch into 
a cotton cloth and shake it over a lighted 
match. As a word of caution: Chemists 
have determined that 100 pounds of corn- 
starch, exploding, will hurl 2,500 tons 100 
feet into the air. And so, on second 
thought, possibly you’d better take the 
chemists’ word for it. 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 

agement, god the management of THE 

HAN R is an absolute assurance of 
the ert of its policy. 


EMORY WARTIELD President 

MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-President 

CHARLES W HIGLEY, Vico President 
jA RVIS ecreta 

WILLIAM ORRISON, ‘Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., Gen Agents 
Metropolitan District 


% WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE 





Many of the Leading 
Agencies in the United 
States now Represent 


The 


WORLD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 





RALPH B. Ives, President 





Why Not You? 


Fire 

Automobile 

Inland Marine and Coastwise 
Tornado 

Rain, Hail 

Rent, Rental Value 
Leasehold 

Use and Occupancy 
Profits 

Sprinkler Leakage 
Registered Mail 

Parcel Post 

Tourists’ Baggage 
Salesmen’s Samples 
Transit Floaters 
Automobile Truck Transit 
Explosion 

Riot and Civil Commotion 








‘* Then give to THE WORLD the 
best that you have and the best 
will come back to you.’’ 
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1871 . Fifty-three Years—Time Tested 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


An American Company 
that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets $4,543,938 
Policyholders Surplus $1,752,289 
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ASSETS 


A. Smith, President 





National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1924 





S. T. Maxwell, 
F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
G. F. Cowee, Ass’t Secretary 


Secretary 


20,599,377.77 


500,000.00 
32,200.948.35 
11,601,570.58 


R. M. Anderson, Ass’t Sec’y 
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Auto Thefts in South 
Are Being Reduced 


REPORT OF BUREAU INDICATES 





Many Recoveries by Underwriters’ De- 
tectives at Charlotte and 


Columbia, S. C. 





The third quarterly report of activities 
of the Automobile Underwriters Detective 
Southern Division, 
quarters at Atlanta, Ga., 


Bureau, with head- 
contains statistics 
showing thefts and recoveries by makes 
for the three months, April 1 
through June 30, 1924, also by states and 


cities 


of cars 


and recapitulation showing thefts and 
recoveries for each quarter from October 

1923, through June 30, 1924, from which 
it will be noted that there has been a 
slight decrease since the first quarter in 
theits, and approximately the same reduc 
tion for each quarter in recoveries. 

The total number of cars recovered by 
Bureau investigators for the year ending 
September 30, 1923, amounted to 390; 
whereas, for the first three quarters of 
the present year investigators have re- 


covered 576 cars or nearly 200 in excess 
oi the entire previous year. 
“We are quite sure,’ says Manager 


Claude Patterson, “that the members will 
be interested in knowing that at the pres- 


ent time one of our investigators in con 
nection with the Charlotte Police and De- 
partment of Justice has recovered within 


the past three weeks some 35 cars, which 
were stolen out of Charlotte and imme- 
diate vicinity, and has information on prac- 
tically this many more, which they hope 
to get in within the next three or four 
weeks. Four men were tried the week 
of July 7. One was given two to ten 
years, one three to ten years, one eight 
years and one fifteen years. 

‘At Columbia, S. C., another 
our investigators in connection with the 
sheriff of the county and the chief of 
police of that city, has within the past four 
weeks recovered about 33 cars, principally 
stolen out of Columbia, and has leads on 
about fifteen or twenty additional. 


one of 





Rules and Principles 
of General Average 


WHERE CHANGES ARE NEEDED 
Proposed to Reseadile Inconsistent 
Views by New Declaration of 
Average Principles 


Sanford D. Cole, the English lawyer 
who is writing a series of articles in the 
“Post Magazine’ of London on defects 
in the York-Antwerp Rules and the pro- 
posed changes in the rules, enumerates 
some of the present difficulties in his sec- 
ond article on the subject, which follows: 

“Reference was made in my _ previous 
article to steps which are being taken to 
revise the York-Antwerp Rules of General 
Average, and to incorporate in them what 
they now lack, namely, a declaration of the 
principles applicable to general average. 
Having indicated in that article the nature 
of the problem which is receiving attention, 
I pass on to examine more in detail the 
steps which have been and are being taken. 

“The existing rules were adopted in the 
form in which they are at present in use 
so far back as 1890. Thirty years earlier 
a movement to establish uniformity had 
been started. The simple principle on 
which gener al knowledge is based had been 
elaborated in the various maritime countries 
in such ways that there was great diversity 
of practice. International conferences at 
Glasgow, London and York evolved a set 
of uniform rules, but these were not 
adopted in business until revised at a con- 
ference at Antwerp convened in 1877 by 
the International Law Association. The 
York-Antwerp Rules, as then settled, came 
into general use, and, as altered and added 
to at a later conference held in 1890 at 
Liverpool, are the rules now in interna 
tional use for the adjustment of general 
average. 

National Laws Vary 

‘Where, owing to the York-Antwerp 
Rules not being made operative by a clause 
in the charter-party or bill of lading, or 
their not covering the question arising, 
some national law has to be applied, the 
working out of the adjustment will vary 
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Apr. 1, 1924 to June 30, 1924.. 798 


Totals 


with the officers at Columbus, Ga., Girard, 
Ala., and the Department of Justice, has 
gotten some twelve or fifteen cars in and 
around Girard in recent weeks, and it is 
hoped that in conjunction with Department 
of Justice Agents, the very bad experience 
at Girard and Columbus will be eliminated 
by the breaking up of the gang, which has 
been operating through Girard.” 


SAMUEL L. MARTIN MARRIES 


Samuel L. Martin, vice-president of the 
United States Merchants & Shippers of 
New York, returned to his office Monday, 
from his honeymoon at Atlantic City. He 
was married last week to Miss Frances 
Sheehan, who was formerly Mr. Martin’s 
secretary when he was vice-president and 
secretary of the Merchants & Shippers. 
Many in the marine district had despaired 
of Mr. Martin’s ever marrying, but now 
he is being showered with congratulations 
as both Mr. Martin and Miss Sheehan 
have been well known and popular in the 
marine district for several years. 
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according to the circumstances. How 
lumerous are variations between national 
laws may be seeu from the comparative 
table in ‘Lowndes,’ which sets out the dif- 
ferences between the laws of general aver- 
age in 21 countries. 

“Though the international rules are in 
most cases made applicable by the terms 
of the shipping documents, and though 
they, in fact, cover, by specific provisions, 
the majority of the points arising, they 
have, with the changes of thirty-four years, 
come to need revision, and moreover, as 
already mentioned, they contain no general 
statement of principles to serve as a guide 
to the settlement of points not specifically 
covered. 

“In 1910 the International Law Associa- 
tion appointed a committee to report on the 
existing state of the law in various coun- 
tries. A report was presented in 1912, 
and, in the following year, a draft inter- 
national code, relating to general average, 
was circulated for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the views of shipowners, merchants, 
average adjusters, underwriters and others 
interested. Owing to the war, nothing fur- 
ther was done until last year, when the 
International Law Association resumed its 
work upon the question. In recent months, 
the preparations for dealing with the mat- 
ter effectively at the Stockholm Confer- 


ence, next September, have gone actively 
forward. 3efore referring to meetings 
and debates, it will be desirable to deal 


with a question which arises upon the pro- 
posal to introduce into the rules of practice 
a statement of principle. 


Different Decisions Made 


“The foundation of general average, as 
we have seen, is the simple rule that the 
property of one, which has been sacrificed 
for all, shall be replaced by the contribu- 
tions of all. In the course of time, how- 
ever, this original principle has been de- 
veloped in different countries into systems 
of law which are difficult to reconcile. 
Judges of different nationalities have gone 
on for years giving decisions in particular 
cases without, in some instances at least, a 
proper appreciation of the law they thought 
they were applying. 

“An example may make this clearer. 
Putting into port to repair for the safety 
of the ship and cargo is a general average 
act. The step involves a sacrifice of time 
and money, falling, in the first place, on 
the shipowner. The question which arises, 
and is answered differently by different 
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laws, is, how much of the shipowner’s loss 
is to be included in a general average loss, 
May the shipowner claim contributions in 
general average for all or only for a part 
of his port of refuge expenses? Under 
Knglish law, he may not include the wages 
and cost of feeding the crew during thc 
delay. Under the laws of most other 
countries, and also under the York-Ant- 
werp Kules, these expenses are admitted 
as general average. “The English rule, 
remarks Lowndes, ‘has been sanctioned by 
a series of decisions in our courts, which, 
though unsatistactory enough as regards 
the reasons on which they are based, hav- 
ing for the most part been given at a time 
when the subject of general average was 
little understood, must now, it is presumed, 
be regarded as of binding authority.’ 

“The fact is that most national laws 
take a wider view than the English of 
what losses may be regarded as being con- 
sequential on a general average act. An- 
other similar difference is that foreign 
laws will admit, as general average, ex- 
penses incurred for the common benefit, 
whereas the English rules are narrower, 
and admit only what is expended for the 
common safety. 

“The settlement of a statement of prin- 
ciple to be incorporated in revised rules 
for international application will, there- 
fore, necessarily be a step to be taken with 
due —_circumspection. Nevertheless, it 
should be practicable. ‘To attempt to 
reconcile inconsistent rules by vague words 
of compromise would be a mistake, but it 
should be possible to set forth, in reason- 
ably clear words, a principle to be applied 
in cases not specifically covered by the 
rules as revised. 

“What is now being done towards the 
inclusion in the Rules of a declaration oi 
principle, and their revision in points of 
detail, will be shown in further articles.” 





AMEND WAREHOUSE CLAUSE 

‘The new warehouse to warehouse clause 
recently adopted by marine underwriters 
in England for inclusion in their policies 
has been amended by inserting the word 
“overseas” in the clause relating to the 
number of days the insurance protects 
cargoes after landing. The clause now 
reads: “The risks covered by this policy 
attach from the time the goods leave the 
shippers’ or manufacturers’ warehouse 
until the goods are safely deposited in the 
consignee’s or other warehouse, at the des- 
tination named in the policy, or until the 
expiry of fifteen days from mid-night of 
the day on which the discharge of the 
goods hereby insured from the ‘overseas’ 
vessel is completed, whichever may first 
occur.” 





HAGUE RULES BECOME LAW 

The Carriage of Goods by Sea Act be- 
fore the British Parliament has passed 
both the Commons and House of Lords, 
so that it will shortly become a law. ‘This 
law embodies the principal features of the 
Hague Rules, which define the liability 
of ship-owners to damages to cargoes. 
Under the new law this liability has been 
extended considerably over what it was 
previously. 





FRANK L. STABLER BACK 
Frank L. Stabler, assistant United 
States manager of the Svea and Chris- 
tiania General, arrived in New York 
Tuesday on the “Belgenland” after 4 


trip to Europe lasting six weeks during 
which time he visited the home offices 
of both his companies. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 











Analysis of 2,366 
Compensation Risks 


UNDER EXCESS RATING PLAN 


E. A. Healy, of New Jersey Bureau, 
Describes Statistical Data Issued 
by That Body 


The Compensation Rating & Inspection 
Bureau of New Jersey has completed a 
tabulation and analysis of 2,366 risks rated 
under the New Jersey 1923 experience rat- 
ing plan from the time the plan became 
effective, July 4, 1923, until April 30, 1924. 
New Jersey was thie ‘second state to adopt 
the revised plan of excess rating that was 
drafted by a special committee appointed 
by the National Council on Compensation 
Insurance, of New York, being the first 
state to take the initiative. 

‘the following is a description of the 
experience rating plan with a brief ex- 
hibit of some ot the more interesting in- 
formation, including a summary of statis- 
tical results obtained under the plan that 
has been prepared for THe Eastern UN- 
DERWRITER by KE. A. Healy, statistician of 
the Compensation Rating & Inspection 
bureau ot New Jersey. 

Under the revised plan individual losses 
are split between normal and excess loss 
by treating as normal the indemnity loss 
up to a limiting monetary value ot fifty 
weeks’ time the maximum compensation 
rate of $17 for New Jersey, or a resultant 
monetary value of $850. [excess indemnity 
is limited to $2,550 representing the excess 
on an average value death and permanent 
total disability case. Medical is limited 
to $100 under normal, but has no limit 
under excess. This plan gives greater 
weight to the normal losses than to the 
excess losses and is constructed on the 
theory that an average cost death and 
permanent total case oi $3,400 indemnity 
and $100 medical, will produce on a risk 
with $1,000 subject premium, an effect of 
15% on the normal side and 5% on the 
excess side. ‘This principle of rating has 
an advantage over the old procedure of 
splitting the losses between death and per- 
manent total disability on one side of the 
rating blank with all other indemnity losses 
and medical on the other side, because it 


Class of Risk 





Total Subject 
Expected Loss 


FINISH TURBINE COURSE 

sngineers representing several acci- 
dent insurance companies have termi- 
nated a course of training on turbines at 
the South Philadelphia works of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company. The course, for a period 
of six weeks, consisted of lectures, plant 
work and inspection trips in the works. 
Lectures were conducted by engineers of 
the Westinghouse Company. ‘The course 
was started at the instigation of J. P. H. 
De Windt, manager of the Steam Boiler 
and Fly wheel Service Bureau, which or- 
ganization consists of thirteen insurance 
companies. The engineers -are repre 
sentatives of different member insurance 
companies whose organizations write 
turbine imsurance. ‘The course covered 
the design, construction, operation and 
care ol turbine machines. 


The Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ 
Association has announced the appointment 
of Charles T. Evans & Co., as agents of 
the Delaware of New York. 





gives greater recognition to accident fre- 
quency and severity. 

The tabulated’ data indicate an average 
reduction of 1.1% for all ratings on the 
excess portion and 0.2% on the normal 
portion, making a total reduction of 1.3% 
on account of experience rating. This re 
sult is almost a perfect balance and confirms 
the LBureau’s original contention that the 
plan should produce such effect. It is also 
a fact that the average effect of each 
month’s rating runs uniformly around the 
figure of 1.3% credit. While these rat- 
ings are related to late 1923 and early 1924 
business, they are nevertheless, on the basis 
of the same manual rates and rating fac- 
tors. 


Summary of Results 


The following exhibit taken from the 
tabulated data is a brief summary of some 
of the more significant results obtained 
under the plan. The term “Subject Loss” 
used in this exhibit represents the total 
experience period subject premium modi- 
fied for wage changes and reduced to 
losses by eliminating the expense element 
of 38.25%. The average experience period 
for all ratings is 51.2 months. 


Schedule Reduction 
from Manual % 
1.3 


Reduc 
tion from Subject % 


experience 





MP MUMMY ivineecccccueencactsese 2360 $9,441,638 1.3 
Decreased Rates. .ciccciseseenes 1464 5,658,278 0.8 15.2 
Increased Rates .ccccccescsocccs 902 3,783,060 2.0 19,5* 
Subject to Sch. Rating......... 1385 6,726,327 1.8 yy 
Not Subject to Sch. Rating... 981 2.715311 0.0 8.2 
*Charge. 
Effect of Experience Rating by Size of Risk 
Ratio of Risk Experience Devia 
No. of Total Sub; Loss to Ex ation from Subject 

Size of Subject Loss Risks ject Loss pected Loss % Loss % 
SE civtdbscenandandasttedsinsweteudesece 2366 $9,441,638 94.5 Ce, 33 
RN cao besseceeces ueeeuers ce 750 657,321 89.9 Cr. 0.7 
1,201 to $1,800 483 708,860 94.1 Cr. 0.0 

,801 to 3,000 440 1,026,302 90.5 Cr. 1.4 
3,001 to 4.500 231 855,860 100.2 Ch. 0.2 
4.501 to 6,000 127 658,078 97.9 Cr. 0.3 
6,001 to 12,000 203 1,688,433 97.3 Ch. 1.0 
12,001 to 24,000 87 hy 392, 212 91.7 Cr. 0.8 
24,001 to 48,000 ... 31 1,033,965 101.3 Ch. 2.4 
48,001 RE wcceicacs 14 1,420,607 89.2 Cr. 9.6 

















FORMING NEW COMPANY 
To Be Known he. Lincoln Casualty of 

New York; Starting With Capital 

of $500,000 

The new casualty and surety company 
which is being organized in New York 
will probably be known as the Lincoln 
Casualty of New York, and it is expected 
will have an‘initial capital of $500,000 
and a surplus of $1,000,000. It is being 
organized by interests closely identified 
with Tate, Mayer & Co., Inc. 

The incorporators are: E, P. Tate, J. 
A. Thomassen, both of whom are con- 
nected with Tate, Mayer & Co., and gen- 
eral agents in New — y for the Eagle 


Indemnity. Other are: D. Holley, E. 
E. Holley, j. D. Ba D. ik. Williams, 
J. J. Rogers, H. J. Rooney, J. Watts, M. 


M. Muller, W. ¢ 
Fuirst. 

The company will transact liability, 
fidelity, surety and credit insurance. 


Tate, A. Monz and W. 
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U. S. Witdinai Life & 
Casualty Convention 
THEME OF SERVICE STRESSED 


Many Important Topics Discussed; 
fribute Paid Mrs. Boyer for 
Success of Social Features 


About four hundred Hp ag itives 
attended the convention of the S. Na 
tional Life & Casualty of Cuicae that 
met last week at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. The business session 
was devoted to addresses by officers and 
department heads. C. H. Boyer, vice 
president and general manager of the 
company, presided. 

The theme of service to policyholders 
ran through the entire proceedings. It 
was shown in the addresses of welcome 
on the opening day, and was referred to 
by Vice-President Krist, of Baltimore, 
when he talked on the heritage of the 


agent of today. The convention was 
basically a sales congress, and every 
effort was made to present real facts 


and information for the field men. The 
subject of underwriting was discussed 
by Vice-President Leonard and by H. D. 
Foster, assistant to the general manager, 
both of whom emphasized the part which 
an agent plays in seeing that the com- 
pany secures the highest type of risks. 

The subject of claims and the legal 
aspects of the business were discussed 
by J. B. Boyer, general counsel, and E. 
C. Rockafellow, manager of the claim 
department. Secretary H. S. Burroughs 
also spoke during the sessions, emphasiz- 
ing the need of co-operation and mutual 
helptulness between the home office em- 
ployees and the field men. Vice 
dent and Superintendent of Agents 
Walter FE. Webb of the National Life 
stressed the importance of exchanging 
information at company meetings such 
as this and asked the delegates to 
spread the information on the principles 
of salesmanship learned at the conven- 
tion. The need of ‘every agent having 
a definite goal in order to insure suc- 
cess was emphasized by Vice-President 
and Secretary Robert D. Lay of the 
National Life. He urged the need of 
perfect physical health and rock ribbed 
honesty—not that of the “cash register” 
variety. 


Presi 


Managers Among Speakers 
A number of the prominent managers 
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of the company addressed the convention 
sessions. Among these were Manager 
S. S. Klein, of Brownsville, Pa., who has 
made a unique record in his eight years 
with the company, developing a business 
of considerable volume in a small section 
General Agent W. T. Koop, of St. Paul, 
Minn., who had a loss ratio of 28 per 
cent. for a three-year period and whose 
claim methods have received high praise, 
said that he believed in the advance 
setthement plan and handled the bulk of 
his business in that way. General Agent 
W. M. Wilson, of Cleveland, told when 
a pohey should be cancelled. He main- 
tamed that the agent who was con- 
scientious in selecting his business will 
not have to worry much over his claim 
ratio. 

Manager H. G. Walters, of Atlantic 
City, one of the banner offices of the 
company, addressed the session on the 
writing of monthly and commercial busi- 
ness, stressing the point that the monthly 
busmess could be written if a man went 
after it. Manager J. B. Ford, of Sa- 
vannah, Ga., had a 100 per cent. attend- 
ance ot his staff at Chicago. He gave 
a recital of his checkmating a fraudulent 
claim against the company, in which a 
beneliciary -had buried the wrong 
corpse. ‘the detailed story of how the 
U. S$. National Life had secured the 
group insurance policy on the 1000 Cin- 
cinnati teachers was told by C. C. Mer- 
rill, manager of the Cincinnati group 
department, who has specialized in this 
class of business. His talk was supple- 
mentary to that of Manager J. T. Wag- 
ner of the group department at the 
home office who had previously explained 
the handling of franchise business. 


Present Reading Lamp 


Other speakers at the sessions were: 
N. A. Nelson, assistant general counsel, 
who stressed the need of carefulness 
in answering questions on the applica- 
tion; C. G. Schillerstrom, executive home 
office representative, who gave a black- 
board demonstration of sales points for 
the Ideal Policy, and Paul H. Ensrud, 
anager of the service department, who 
explajned the work of his department. 

Mr. atid Mrs. Boyer were presented 
by the delegates with a handsome read- 
ing lamp at the closing session Saturday, 
the presentation speech being made by 
Vice-President Leonard. To Mrs. Boyer 
is given the credit for the many enter- 
taining social features of the convention, 
including the lawn party and buffet 
supper, which was served at the Boyer 
hame on the lake front on the first 
evening of the convention. 


Making — for Associations’ 
Joint Convention This Month 


C. W. Olsen, chairman of the joint 
transportation committee for the Inter- 
national Association of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters and the National 
Association of Casualty & Surety Agents, 
has sent a letter to members of these 
organizations announcing a one and one- 
half fare, round trip arr: angement for the 
Joint Annual Convention of these 
ciations at White 
Va., that is to be 


asso- 
Sulphur Springs, W. 
held September 23, 24 


and 25, with selling date September 18 
to 24, and return trip not later tha 
October 2. Mr. Olsen’s address is 119 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Member 
in New York desiring any informati 

may communicate with F. Robertsou 


Jones, 80 Maiden Lane. 
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Business Conditions 
In U.S. Analyzed 


AFFECT CONTRACT BONDING 


Carl H. Fredirckson Finds Construction 
Market Active Due To Increased 
Residential Building 


sis of business conditions af- 
fecting the writing of contract bond 
business, including activity in the con- 
struction market during the first six 
months of 1924 and the probable future 
of the construction market has been pre 
pared by Car) H. Fredirckson, assistant 
actuary of the National Surety. 

Mr. Fredirckson as a result of his 
analysis finds that the construction mar 
ket during the first six months of this 
ear has been very active due to heavy 
residential building and the completion 
of many deferred contracts. He also 
comes to the following conclusions: “The 
construction market is now falling off 
and auy vreat activity can hardly be ex 
pected this year; prices are declining and 
it is very improbable that they will rise 
avain before the end of the year, and 
the Central Western and Northwestern 
tates will probably show a greater ac 
tivity than the rest of the country in the 


fall.” 


An analy 


Analysis of Conditions 
Phe analysis Is 
i part as follows: 
“Contracts for construction work of all 
kinds awarded in the thirty-six eastern 
tates (representing seven-eighths of the 
U.S. total of construction volume) dur 
ing the first six months of 1924 amounted 
to $2,325,816,900. This is a ten per cent. 
increase over the first half of last year. 
The imecrease has not been general 
throughout the country and is due to an 
eighty-three per cent. increase ol build 
ing operations in New York City. The 
rest of the country shows an average de 
crease of one per cent. The eighty-three 
per cent. increase in New York City: is 
accounted for by the record construction 
of residential building 
“The decline for the rest of the coun 
try has been caused by the decreasing 
activity in the Pittsburgh (12%), the 
Central West (7%), and the Northwest 
ern districts (35%). New York State 
and the Northern New Jersey show an 
increase over the first half of 1923 of 
fifty-six per cent., New England five per 
cent., the Southern States fourteen per 
cent., and the Middle Atlantic States just 
equal last year’ 


reproduced herewith 


} record 

the total of contracts awarded, $2, 
323,816,900, is composed from the various 
classes as follows: 

“Residential buildings, 48%; public 
works, and utilities, 15%; commercial 
buildings, 13%; educational buildings, 
8%; industrial buildings, 8%; and mis 
cellaneous buildings, 8%. 

“All of the classes enumerated, except 
industrial plant construction, have par- 
ticipated in the increase in the construc 
tion volume. Industrial construction has 
declined con iderably. 


Residential Buildings Lead 

“Contracts awarded during June, 1924, 
in the United States, totaled $387,521,106. 
Qf this amount 42% were from resi- 
dential buildings, 15% trom commercial 
buildings, 10% from educational, 6% 
from industrial buildings and 19% from 
public works and utilties. This figure 
shows an increase of 5.0 over June, 1923, 
but a decrease of 8.0 from May, 1924. 

“The figures in the foregoing para- 
graph bring out the following four 
points: A larger volume of contracts 
awarded during June, 1924, than during 
June, 1923; a larger volume of contracts 
awarded during May, 1924, than during 
June, 1924; private construction decreas 
ing and public construction increasing, 
and a very limited construction of in- 
dustrial buildings in New York and 
Northern New Jersey districts, as well as 
in the Middle Atlantic States, while in 
the Pittsburgh district the industrial con- 
struction has fallen off. : 

“Contracts awarded in June, 1924, in 
the 36 Eastern States amounted to $327,- 
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521,100 for all classes of construction. 
This is a decline from May of a little less 
than eight per cent. This decline is 


APPOINT GENERAL AGENTS 
The Detroit Fidelity & Surety has ap- 


hat deci pointed the following as general agents: 

sinilar to the downward reaction in con- [he Bristol Insurance Agency, Bristol, 

struction at the same time last year. Va> A  £¢ Phelps, Sumter af lt Gil- 
oe. Sy 8; pie 


However, there is no indication of any fillin & 
considerable revival before the end of the 
year such as occurred during the latter 
months of 1923. 


Study of Ratio 


Houston, Greenville, 7 Cc: 
Anderson & Woodward, Wilson, thas Ose 
Northrup oe Agency, Inc., Wilm- 
ington, N. C.; General Insurance & Loan 
Company, Salisbury, N. C.; Jones & 
“Prophecies as well as weather reports Peacock, High Point, N. C.; R. W. 
are unreliable quantities. This prophecy Powell & Bro., Golds boro, N. C.; Boyce 
is, however, founded upon twenty years’ & Ware, Gastonia, N. C.; Asheville 
experience, and the conclusions have Bonding Company, Asheville, N. C.; 
non geached bv. a-etudy ot the cote he Merriam, Ellis & Benton, Kansas City, 
tween contemplated work and contracts Kan. ; Charles 5S. Miller Company, Inc., 
awarded. The normal ratio is 1.5 and Washington, D.C, —- & McC /ombs, 
any ratio which lies above this is almost Bridge port, Conn, . A. Jennings & Co., 
certain to indicate a great activity in the of Denver, Colo., have been appointed 
near future. It may also indicate that general agents for Colorado and Wy- 
work has been deferred in a certain class 0'"8- 
and is now being put on the market. mete 

“The total meas awarded in the A BUSINESS GETTING TIP 
United States for June, 1924, was $387,- Prospects for mortgage bonds can be 
521,100. The contemplated work for this developed, says James S. Bayless, of 
period was $434,383,200. The ratio was the Fidelity & Deposit, with owners of 
O1. The total for the United States for undeveloped real estate; lessees of real 
the first half of this year was $2,323,816, estate where the leases call for construc- 
900. Contemplated work was $3,472,438, tion within a specific time; real estate 
700. The ratio was 1,494. operators and promoters; banks, bond 

“There was a general expectation last houses, building and loan associations 
year that prices would go down, con- and other financial institutions or in- 
tracts were held up, and accordingly a dividuals who make the practice of loan- 
number of deferred projects have come ing money for the improvement of real 
into the market during the first half of — estate. 
1924 and caused a very great activity in sna ae es 
the construction field. a considerable extent. Very frequently 

“As a high ratio between contemplated — after a boom in private construction, 
work and contracts awarded also indi public work comes in later to take in the 
cates deferred work, the amount of de slack caused by a drop in the volume of 
lerred work 1s considerably less now, private work. During the past few years, 
than it has been for some time. If the such a policy has received official en- 
contemplated work and the contracts couragement, 
awarded are distributed as to construc- “It therefore 
tion classes, the public works show the 
highest ratio. 





seems likely that after 
private work declines, public work will 
increase somewhat. In order to judge 
“It seems evident that the private the near future with any kind of cer- 
work has been so large that public work — tainty a close touch must always be kept 
has been crowded out of the market to with economic conditions.” 
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Home Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
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83 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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How Law of Average 
Affects Insurance 


MUST SEE MORE PROSPECTS 


Norwich Union Indemnity In Sales 
Letter Demonstrates Greater Pos- 


sibilities In Making Sales 


The fundamental law upon which all 
insurance is based is the law of average 
and the more people one sees the greater 
the possibilities of making sales accord- 
ing to a sales-letter sent out by the 
Norwich Union Indemnity which goes 
on to say: 

“Through analysis it is proved that 
without any unusual sales ability seven- 
teen calls produced four interviews, two 
prospects and twenty-nine calls pro- 
duced seven interviews, two applications. 

“The following is a comparison of 
this salesman, one employing the 
straight canvass system vs. that of an 
agent using a systematic selection of 
prospects: Straight canvass 3,200 calls— 
average value per call $1.82. Systematic 
selection, 1,200 calls—average value per 
call $5.10, and the men who made this 
test were by no means of the super- 
salesman type. 

“Proficiency is not measured by your 
knowledge of the subject nearly as 
much as by the manner used in impart- 
ing that knowledge to a large number 
of people. It has been proved that by 
tossing a coin in the air often enough, 
and keeping count, that the result 
eventually will be one-half heads and 
one-half tails. 

Spend Less Time in Office 

“This appears to be a mighty good 
average to work upon. If you were 
sure that out of every ten people you 
called upon, five of them would buy 
an accident policy, and the average 
value of each call would be $5.10 there 
is nothing in the world that would com- 
pel you to spend more than an hour 
a day in your office. 

“Give the old law of average a chance 
to work. The only way that it can 
ever work for you is to expose yourself 
and your proposition to the people. 

“Big men are not much marvelous 
men when you know them well. They 
have simply worked hard, stuck to it; 
the law of average offered them oppor- 


tunities .and they utilized and improved 
them. 


URGES USE OF LABORATORY 


London Guarantee & Accident Tells 
Agents How Testing Service Stimu- 
lates Boiler Business 

The London Guarantee & Accident 
maintains in New York a modern fully 
equipped laboratory for the use of its 
agents in connection with its inspection 
department. It is under the supervision 
of Mr. Caraccioli and its main function 
is for the examination and analysis of 
feed waters for steam boilers and any 
scale or incrustation that may accumu- 
late. 

The testing of feed water is important 
as it prevents disastrous explosions and 
cuts down waste in fuel. The company 
in its bulletin urges its agents to make 
use of the facilities offered through its 
laboratory and shows them how through 
its use they can develop their boiler 
business, as follows: 

Call on a power plant man and get 
a sample of the feed water used, then 
send it to New York for analysis by the 
company’s chemist. If it is found that 
the water is very high in a certain 
scale forming content the chemist. will 
make a scientific recommendation for 
the use of some neutralizing agent that 
will convert what would be a danger- 
ous and expensive scale in the boiler 
to a harmless sludge, that can easily be 
washed out. 

“Armed with these facts the agent 
calls on Mr. Power Plant Owner and 
in many cases can show him that he will 
enjoy a marked saving in his coal bill 
plus a greater freedom from a possible 
explosion.” 
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Discusses Status 
Of Non Cancellable 


SEES NEED FOR NEW TABLE 


H. P. Dunham Addresses Annual Ses- 
sion of Insurance Commissioners at 
Convention in Seattle, Wash. 

In commenting upon the present status 
of non-cancellable accident and health 
insurance, its reserves and importance 
in the casualty field, Colonel Howard P. 
Dunham, insurance commissioner of 
Connecticut, at the forty-fifth annual 
session of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners at Seattle, 
Wash., stated that form of cover may be 
defined as policies guaranteed renewable 
to some limiting age, usually sixty, and 
non-cancellable during the term for 
which the policy is written. 

He went on to say: “The issuance of 
non-cancellable accident and health poli- 
cies is a comparatively recent develop- 
ment in the casualty fields. It was first 
adopted in 1915. Unlike total disability 
benefits in life policies its progress has 
been slow indeed. At the present time, 
this form of policy is issued by about a 
dozen companies, of which a majority 
regard it only as an unimportant side- 
line. It has been used and later dis- 
continued by a few companies. While 
its future is by no means as certain as 
is the case with disability benefits in- 
cluded in life policies, we cannot assume 
that it is of little importance as far as 
the public is concerned. In fact, the few 
companies which have pushed this line 
as a feature, show that at present, it 
represents a very important part of their 
business. 

“There is a great deal of similarity be- 
tween non-cancellable accident and 
health policies, and disability benefits in 
corporated in life policies. The chief 
point of similarity is that each is written 
at a level premium, while the risk in- 
creases with the age of the insured, thus 
necessitating the accumulation of a 











proper reserve. There is the same vari- 
ation in coverage as under disability 
benefits. Some of the policies cover dis- 
ability from the first day, while others 
require a waiting period of as long as 
three months. 

“There are also important differences 
between the two forms. The non-can- 
cellable policies avowedly cover tempo- 
rary disability. They are issued by 
casualty underwriters who have been 
accustomed to rate accident and health 
policies as one year risks only. And, 
what appears to be most important of 
all, there is a serious moral hazard 
existent which is much greater than is 
the case where a substantial amount of 
life insurance must also be purchased. 


Investigation of Reserves 

“The matter of reserves under these 
forms of policies was investigated by a 
sub-committee of the Blank Committee 
of this Convention, and a report ren- 
dered in May of this year. This sub- 
committee, after a thorough discussion 
of the subject came to the conclusion 
that there were no tables available which 
it felt could be recommended as a statu 
tory minimum standard with any reason- 
able degree of certainty that they would 
accurately the risk. Its 


measure con 
clusions were set forth in a list of 
recommendations included in the re- 


port. This report will be printed in 
the next of the Proceedings. 

“The conclusions of the sub-committee 
were substantially to the effect that 
while some reserve should be carried in 
addition to the 50% reserve required on 
all accident and health policies, it is im 
possible to tell from the meagre amount 
of experience available, what table is 
most satisfactory as a minimum stand 
ard. The companies should test the 
existing t tables with their own experience 
and if no one of them is found to be 
satisfactory, a new table should be pre 
pared. The committee did not believe 
that reserves based upon Hunter's dis 
ability table were adequate for non can 
cellable accident and health benefits. 

“In order that the matter might be 


issue 
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easily watched, — the 
recommended that the 
policies be reported sep: 
commercial accident 


in the annual stateme 


suggestion has been adopted and pro- 


sub-committee 


figur for th ‘ : P 
or segs ee Judge E. Ray Stevens, of 
irately from the : ze : 
a Court at Madison, Wis., in 
and health policies hensiala : aff t} i 
at blank This ed down affirms the vali 


WISCONSIN LAW HELD VALID 


the Circuit 
a decision 
dity of the 


Wisconsin statute providing that a pay 


vision for suck seperation han heen made ment not to exceed $1, 000 be made into 
sn the: 1908 ented stutennent Slenke a state trust fund in all compensation 

“The conclusion therefore in regard  S#SeS 1 which the victims leave no 
to non cancellable accident and health dependents. The trust fund is to be used 
cuilicies: is. dia thts 00: do a menttes ‘to for payment of other accident claims, 
be watched. The sub-committee pre according to the statute. Two cases were 
viously referred to has been continued vo in_ the ee fee ne 
for the purpose of investigating what tore le =court on appeals trom the 
Sovtigie dean teseuns euatiide anh .of industrial commission in awards made 
making recommendations from time to ogee ’ in B. Henschal Manufacturing 
time. It is evident that the companies Company and the Zurich a al Acci 
use widely different methods in setting dent and Liability and the B. F. Sturte 
up reserves. If the majority of com vent Company and the American Mutual 

‘ ; aia Liabilit 
panies are correct, then a few are sub tbility. 
stantially understating their reserves. 

MILLER GOING TO NEWARK 
Conclusion Harry J. Miller, cashier of the Metro- 

“It is apparent that there is a need politan office of the United States 
for a new table for non cancellable acci Casualty, will shortly become superin- 
dent and health policies. This is a tendent of the accident and health de 
matter for actuaries to handle. It = is partment at the Newark office of the 
the company actuaries who have the United States Fidelity & Guaranty. Mr. 
experience available, and it is hoped Miller was at one time superintendent 
that they, with the co-operation of the of the accident and health department 
department actuaries, will take the mat of the U. S. Casualty. Subsequently he 
ter in hand as soon as it can be conven was with the Travelers but returned to 
iently done.” the U. S. Casualty. 























mobile Property Damage, 
Collision. 
Burglary. 


tractors’ ty, 


ity, 
Breakage. 
Fly-wheel Breakage. 
General Po ny 
Group Accident 


Health, Hold-Up. 
Landlords’ Liability, Larceny. 


Liability. 


Liability. 
Plate Glass, Public Liability. 
Salary, Steam Boiler. 


Teams Liability, Teams 
Damage, Theatre, Theft. 


Use and Occupancy. 
Workmen’s Compensation. 
Workmen’s Collective. 








The LONDON urites: 


Accident, Automobil Lishiiity, Aute- 
cc t, Automobile 


Contractors’ Contingent Liability, Con- 
Liabili . 


cierton Machinery, Breakage, Eleva- 
Liabili 
} A Employers’ Liability, Engine 


Golf and Game, 
Sickness. 


Manufacturers’ Liability, Marine 


Owners’ Liability, Owners’ Construction 


Property 
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insurance. 


who ride. 
all about them. 











Step-ladders, Too 


Step-ladders, you know, have accounted for many accidents. 
fishing, tramping, cellar stairs and what not. 


UTOMOBILE accidents are spectacular and the newspapers devote 
columns to telling about them. 
notion that because they don’t ride in automobiles they don’t need accident 


But don’t let any prospects get the 


Automobile accidents account for a lot of claims—over a quarter of all claims, we 
believe the statistics show. 


Just the same the person who keeps out of automobiles shouldn’t be allowed to forget 
that a lot of accidents occurred before “gasoline wagons” came into such general use. 


So have golf courses, 


Those who walk need “London” accident insurance protection just as much as those 
If you are not familiar with our accident contracts we'd be pleased to tell you 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 





C. M. BERGER 
United States Manager 
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Fidelity & Deposit 
Answers Questions 


FORGERY AND BLUE SKY BONDS 


Shows Difference Between Check Alter- 
ation Policy and Bankers’ Blanket 
Bond Cover 


Two interesting questions are asked and 
answered in the current number of “All- 
in-the-Family,” the official publication of 
the Fidelity Deposit. They are: 


Forgery Bond 


O.—What does the bankers’ blanket forgery 
and alteration policy cover that the 
bankers’ blanket bond does not? 

A.—The only basis for comparison be 
tween the bankers’ blanket bond, standard 
form 8, and the bankers’ blanket forgery 
and alteration policy is in respect to one 
feature of coverage, namely, forgery. The 
bond provides indemnity against any loss 
through the payment, whether received 
over the counter or through the cledring 
house or by mail, of forged or raised 
checks or (genuine) checks bearing forged 
endorsements, or the establishment of any 
credit to any customer on the faith of such 
checks 

The word “payment” in the bund has 
been interpreted to include the cashing of 
checks whether such checks be drawn upon 
the insured bank or any other banking 
institution. 
bond is 
exclusively. The policy 
afford under certain circum 
stances in respect to checks, promissory 
notes, domestic trade acceptances, bank ac 
ceptances, drafts and certificates of deposit. 
In the main the coverage under the policy 
is limited to losses occasioned through the 
actual payment by the insured bank of the 
instruments before enumerated, payment 
being interpreted to mean the discharge by 
the ee bank of its own obligation 
Hence, in respect to checks, such instru 
ments must ‘be drawn upon the insured bank 
by depositors or drawn by the insured 
bank upon itself as in the case of a cashier’s 
check. 

The policy covers payment of promissory 
domestic trade acceptances or bank 
acceptances upon which there shall have 
been forged as drawer, maker or acceptor 
thereof, the signature of a depositor. The 
bond does not. 


The forgery coverage of the 
limited to check 


coverage 


notes, 


The policy covers the payment of certifi 
cates of deposit issued or bank acceptance 
made by the insured bank which shall have 
been raised or altered or upon which the 
signature of any endorser shall have been 
forged. The bond does not. 

The policy insures against the forging 
of the signature of any person duly author 
ized by the insured bank to sign certificates 
of deposit or to make acceptances for the 
insured bank. The bond does not 

The policy covers checks or drafts drawn 
by the insured bank upon itself or any 
other depositor against forgery or altera- 
tion, whereas the bond would only cover 
in the case of a check drawn by the in- 
sured bank — itself. 

The policy provides indemnity against 
loss through che cashing by the insured bank 
or through the extension by the insured 
bank of credit upon the faith of any check 
or draft drawn upon any bank which shall 
bear the forged signature of any depositor 
of the insured bank as endorser. This 
coverage is not as broad as that provided 
under the bond for the simple reason that 
under the latter it is not a prerequisite that 
the forged endorsement shall be the sig- 
nature of a depositor in the insured bank. 


Blue Sky Bonds 

Security Dealers’ blue sky 
bonds all expire December 3\st. The 
annual charge is $100 for the $10,000 
bond. If a bond of this kind is written 
say, June 1st, is it proper to charge 
for on! seven months? 

A.—It i roper to collect the full 

premium of $100 on a blue sky bond ex- 

ecuted. on behalf of dealers in securities 


O.—In Ohio 


DINED BY MANY FRIENDS 





Luncheon Given for E. C. Myerle, of 
Ream Wrightson & Co., Who Sails 
for Europe Soon 
A testimonial luncheon was given Elh 
C. Myerle, general manager of Ream 
Wrightson & Co., who is. sailing for 
Europe August 6 on the Aquitania for 
a business trip of several weeks by his 
friends last Wednesday at the Bankers’ 


Club 

A large number of his friends were 
present, among them being: Thomas 
Grahame, vice-president and general 
manager of the Globe Indemnity; Vin- 


York 
John 


cent Cullen, manager of the New 
office of the Fidelity & Deposit; 
\. Griffin, of the Fidelity & Deposit; 
Martin Lewis, of the Towner Rating 
Bureau; Edward R. Lewis and Kenneth 
Wood, both of the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty; John F. Nubel, of the Ken 
ny Agency; W. G. Thompson, manager 
of the 42nd Street Branch Office of the 
Globe Indemnity, and Ashton Crosby, of 
Cornwall Stephens 

The arrangement committee 
of Leo Fitzpatrick, 
manager of the Kenny Agency; Nat 
Troutman, manager of the casualty de 
partment in the New York office of the 
Independence Indemnity, and Frank 
Murphiy Mr. Myerle was presented 


with a handsome traveling kit 


consisted 
vice-president and 


HEADS SURETY DEPARTMENT 

The New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass 
has appointed Walter laraday as superin 
tendent of its newly created surety depart 
ment in Chicago 


TAKE TRAVELERS 

Greth & Sullivan, fire and 

agents at Philadelphia, have become gen 

eral agents of the Travelers for life acci 
dent and group lines. 


casualty 


Insurance Companies Big 
Users of Air Mail Service 
It is understood that about 50% of the 
coast to coast air mail going out of the 
Hartford. Conn., post office is that sent 


hy Wartford Insurance companies The 
larver per cent entering that city is also 
for the. insurance companies Postoffice 
officials anticipate that the insurance com 


panies of Hartford will be the 
vsers of the new air mail service 
for business 


principal 
. especially 
in territory lying beyond Chi 


CAO 


operating in the State of Ohio. In the 
event that the bond expires prior to the 
expiration of the full premium vear an 
adjustment of premium may he made on 
a pro rata basis. 


SALESMEN’S CONTEST 
Thomas J. Grahame, of Globe Indemnity, 
Among Judges; Being Conducted by 
Beech-Nut Packing Co. 


Thomas J. Grahame, Vice-President 
and General Manager of the Globe In- 
demnity, has accepted the invitation of 
sartlett Arkell, President of the Beech- 
Nut Packing Company, to serve on a 
committee of nationally known execu- 
tives who will act as judges in a national 
salesmen’s contest, in which $500 in 
prizes is offered for the accounts of the 
best sales consummated in August. 

The contest is part of a general move- 
ment to stimulate sales through the sum- 
mer months, and it is expected that the 
incentive to salesmen to put on added 
pressure during this period will result in 
increased sales in many lines. 

Mr. Arkell is offering $500 in cash 
prizes for the best sales stories showing 
bow salesmen in any line of business 
“Brought Home the PReech-Nut” during 
the period of August Ist to August 31st, 
1924. The prizes are as follows: $250.00, 
Ist prize: $100.00, 2nd prize; $75.00, 3rd 
prize; $50.00, 4th prize; $25.00, 5th prize. 

Rules of the “Bring Home the Beech- 
Nut” Contest are: 1. Any person en- 
gaged in salesmanship in any line of 
business in any part of the United States 
and Canada is eligible, except salesmen 
employed by the Beech-Nut Packing 
Company. 2. The sale described must be 
an actual sale, made by the writer while 
emploved as salesman by the company 
for whom the sale was made. 3. The 
sale described must be one made in the 
month of August of the current vear, 
1924. 4. Stories must be in not. later 
than September 15. 


“PAYING THE PRICE” 


Travelers Produces Motion Picture In- 
tended to Promote Industrial Safety 
Among Workers 
The Travelers has 


produced, under the 
title, “Paving the 


Price,” a moving pic 
ture which is intended to promote in- 
dustrial safety. It has for its theme the 
importance of giving proper attention to 
minor injuries. When a man receives a 
major injurv he is willing for it to have 
due attention, and in fact in a case of 
this kind he is often quite helpless, so 
that he is carried to the first-aid room 
or to the hospital on a 
whether he wishes to go there or not. 
But among workmen there is a strong 
tendency, and always has been, to be- 
little minor injuries and to treat them 
as of no consequence, and to keep away 
from the first-aid room which is pro 
vided for handling cases of this kind and 
preventing infection. 

The workman in the picture receives 
an injury in a simple way, and like so 


stretcher,, 


many other men of his type he merely 
Wraps a rag around it, and takes no 
action toward having it cared for, not- 
withstanding the advice of one or two 
men who point out to him the danger 
of neglect. The injured hand gets very 
sore indeed, and the man dreams that he 
will have to lose his arm. He sees, in a 
vision, his present prosperous home with 
wife and children, and this dissolves into 
another view showing the family when 
their circumstances have become very 
much reduced, because he can no longer 
take care of them properly. Upon 
waking up from this dream he goes to 
the doctor for treatment, as he should 
have done in the first place. That the 
story does make an effective appeal to 
the worker has been demonstrated by 
the fact that men who would never be 
fore go to first-aid rooms for the treat- 
ment of minor injuries have been quite 
willing to do so after ites this film. 


The Sasiilie: & Surety Club, of Balti- 
more, Md., held its last luncheon and 
meeting until the fourth week in Sep- 
tember at the Hotel Emerson last week. 





The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mer. 

Employers’ Liability 
33 BROAD STREET, am. ‘ase 


AGENTS WANTED 











Service Contracts 
of o 
Quality Superiority 
to to 
Policy Holders Representatives 








NATIONAL 
CASUALTY 





THE NATIONAL 
of DETROIT 


Eastern Dept. Western Dept 


81 John St Pacific Bldg 
New York San Francisco 
Northwestern Dept. 

Palace Bldg. 


Minneapolis, inn. 
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C. A. CRABG, Prestdent 


W. R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE Policy 


C. R. CLEMENTS, Sec. & Treas. 














Georgia 


Macon, Ga. 





Surplus and Reserves as to Policy Holders $2,089,936.09 


Casualty Company 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


E. P. Amerine, Secretary a 

Automobile 

Plate Glass 

Burglary 

Liability 

Property Damage 

Workmen’s 
Compensation 








American 
Surety 


Company 
of New York 


100 BROADWAY 


Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 


Burglary Insurance 





Check Forgery and 
Alteration Insurance 
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New Endorsements for 
Public Employments 


NEW JERSEY BOARD’S ACTION 





Troublesome Situation That Arose in 
Connection With Compensation 
Law Cleared Up 


The Compensation Rating & Inspection 
Bureau of New Jersey has issued two new 
endorsements covering public employments 
in that state, thereby clearing up a trouble- 
some situation that has existed for some 
time that arose on account of the peculiar- 
ity of the New Jersey compensation law. 

In issuing the new endorsements the 
Rating Bureau stated: 

“In October 18, 1923, the Bureau promul- 
gated certain special requirements of un- 
derwriting and rating procedure necessary 
to harmonize with Chapter 145, Laws of 
1913, setting forth the status under the 
Compensation Act of various governmental 
bodies within and under the state. 

“Upon further consideration of this mat- 
ter, it has appeared advisable to develop a 
standard form of endorsement as required 
in writing either Cover I—Statutory 
Liability—or Cover II—Voluntary Com- 
pensation. Such special endorsements have 
been prepared and have been adopted by 
the governing committee of the Bureau 
and filed with the Commissioner of Bank- 
ing and Insurance, and are now available 
for the use of any member of the Bureau. 

“These special endorsements have been 
devised for and apply exclusively to the 
writing of so-called ‘Public Employments’ 
and are not available for any other pur- 
pose. For writing voluntary compensation 
for any other operation to which such form 
of contract may be applicable, the general 
voluntary compensation endorsement prom- 
ulgated April 7, 1921 continues to be avail- 
able. 


Voluntary Compensation Endorsement 


The Voluntary compensation endorse- 
ment for attachment to policies reads as 
follows: 

Schedule 


Chapter 145, Laws of 1913, State of New 
Jersey, being a part of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Law cited and described in an endorse- 
ment attached to the Policy to which this 
endorsement is also attached, contains the 
following provision with respect to employees 
of governmental bodies within the State: “No 
nerson receiving a salary greater than Twelve 


Hundred ($1,200) Dollars per. year, nor any 
person holding an elective office shall be en- 
titled to compensation.” The courts have 


construed this provision to mean that while no 
person in the classes mentioned can personally 
receive compensation, yet in the event of the 
death of such person his dependents may receive 
the death benefits provided for by the Compen- 
sation Law. 

The entire annual salaries of all persons in 
the service of this Employer who come within 
the above defined classes shall be included in 
and hecome a part of the remuneration of em- 
ployees as provided for in Item 3 of the Declara- 
tions forming part of this Policy subject to 
premium derived from the application of the full 
manual or adjusted rate for the appropriate 
classification to such entire salaries without 
separation or distinction and subject to ad- 
iustment as provided in Condition A of this 
Policy. 

In consideration of the additional premium 
herein provided, the Company agrees to pay 
voluntarily to such elective officers and to such 
nersons receiving a salary greater than Twelve 
Hundred ($1,200) Dollars per year, or to their 
dependents in fatal cases, such amounts as would 
he payable according to such Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law, including the cost of such 
medical. surgical and hospital treatment as is 
Provided in said law, even though such per- 
sons may not have a legal claim under said 
Compensation Law against this Employer; pro- 
vided, however, that such pavment shall be 
made only on condition that the employee or 
dependents shall execute a full legal release of 
all claims against this Employer as mav be 
required by the Company and shall in addition 
execute an assignment to the Company of any 
tirht of action which may exist in behalf of the 
injured employee or any person claiming by, 
through. or under him against any person, firm, 
corporation, or estate other than this Employer 
which is or mav be legally liable for such 
injurv. If the Company proceeds upon such 
assignment and recovers and collects a judg- 
ment against the party at fault in excess of 
the amount of compensation voluntarily paid 
and incurred under this Policy, the Company 
shall first take the necessary expenses of the 
Procedure and shall pay anv remaining balance 
of such excess so obtained to the nerson or 
Persons executing the assignment. The Com- 
pany shall have full power and discretion to 
Proceed against the part at fault or te settle 
with such party upon such terms as may seem 
desirable to the Company, either without litiga- 
tien or during the pendency thereof. 

_ If the injured employee or any person claim- 
ing by, through, or under him shall refuse to 
accept the voluntary compensation payments 


offered under the provisons of the preceding 
paragraph, then the Company shall be permitted 
at any time in its discretion to withdraw such 
proposal to pay compensation without notice, 
under which circumstances the Company will 
be no longer bound by the undertakings ex- 
pressed in the preceding paragraph. If there- 
after any claim, suit, or demand is made upon 
this Employer for damages for such injuries 
the obligations of the Company as expressed 
in Paragraph One (b) of the Policy, as well as 
all parts of the Policy having reference thereto, 
shall be available to this employer and shall be 
and remain the obligations of the Company as 
fully and completely as if this endorsement 
had not been written. 

The word “salary” as used in that part of the 
aw above quoted shall be considered as synony- 
mous with the word “wages” used elsewhere in 
such Workmen’s Compensation Law, and _ shall 
be governed, so far as applicable, by the defini- 
tion of wages in sub-division (g) of Section 23 
of such Workmen’s Compensation Law. The 
word ‘“‘salary” shall also be considered as 
synonymous with the word “remuneration” used 
in this Policy, and governed by the requirements 
in respect thereto as contained in Condition A 
thereof. 


Statutory Liability Endorsement 


Chapter 145, Laws of 1913, State of New Jersey, 
being a part of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law cited and described in an endorsement at- 
tached to the Policy to which this endorsement 
is also attached, contains the following provi- 
sion with respect to employees of governmental 
bodies within the State: “No person receiving 
a salary greater than Twelve Hundred ($1,200) 
Dollars per year, nor any person holding an 
elective office shall be entitled to compensation.” 
The courts have construed this provision to 
mean that while no person in the classes men- 
tioned can personally receive compensation, yet 
in the event of the death of such person his 
dependents may _ receive the death benefits 
provided for by the Compensation Law 

A list of all employees of this Employer who 
come within the above defined classes, including 
statements of the name of each, the relation of 
each whether that of an elective officer or an 


employee, and the annual salary of each is 
given in the schedule on the reverse side of 
this sheet as of the date when this Policy 
becomes effective. Any change in names, 


positions, or salaries, including any additions to 
or subtractions from this list during the Policy 
Period, shall be subject to adjustment upon 
audit in accordance with the provisions of 
Condition A of this policy. 

In consideration of a reduced premium rate 
which is made applicable to the salaries of 
such elective officers and employees, it is agreed 
that the obligations of the Company shall be 
limited to the death benefits as provided by 
Section 12, including expenses of last sickness 
and cost of burial (net exceeding One Hundred 
and Fifty ($150.90) Dollars), as provided in 
sub-division (i) of such section, which section 
constitutes a part of the Workmen’s Compen 
sation Law of New Jersey. cited and described 
in an endorsement attached to this Policy 
Tt is further agreed that the obligations of 
the Company under this Policy shall be limited 
as above defined, and that for all other purposes 
such elective officers and emplovees shall be 
excluded from the operation of this Policy as 
well as any obligation of the Company there 
under. 

Tt is further agreed that the word “salary” 
as used in that part of the law above quoted 
shall be considered as synonymous with the 
word “wages” used elsewhere in such Work- 
men’s Compensation Law. and shall be gov 
erned, so far as applicable. by the definition 
of wages in sub-division (2) of Section 23 of 
such Workmen’s Compensation Law. The word 
“salary” shall also be considered as synonymous 
with the word “remuneration” used in this 


Policy, and governed by the requirements in 


respect thereto as contained in Condition A 
thereof. 
Nothing herein contained shall operate to 


change any of the conditions or requirements 
of the Policy as written exceut as specifically 
stated in this endorsement 
Schedule 
All elective officers irrespective of salary and 
all emplovees receiving a sslary greater than 
Twelve Hundred (41.200) Dollars per vear are 
listed together with a statement of the posi 
tion of each, whether an elective officer or an 
employee and the salary of each. Each em 
ployee shall be assigned to the classification 
properly expressine the employment in which 
e is engaged. and the premium rate chall he 
25 ner cent. of the manual or adjusted rate for 
such classification. 


AWAIT AWARDS 


So many suggestions have heen sub- 
mitted by the insurance fraternity in 
the Automobile Liability Contest of the 
Independence Indemnity which closed 
on June 30th, that the judges have been 
unable as yet to award the prizes 
amounting to $1.750 The suggestions 
are in their hands, however, and it is 
expected that they will make their 
awards within a few days. 





BLOCK AND HOIST RULING 


The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters has ruled that hoists 
operated through sidewalks by permanently 
attached hand or power equipment. shall 
be classed as a sidewalk elevator, it being 
the bureau’s helief that where block and 
fall or tripod hoist is of a temporary char- 
acter only, and only set up as the occasion 
requires that no charge is to be made 











HOME OFFICE: 
NEW YORK 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 
FIDELITY & SURETY BONDS 


Royal established reputation attracts 
business. Continued right observance of 
contract obligations renews it. 

















CALIBER 


Agencies with extensive business require extensive service. 


Of what caliber should their company be? 


1 Large enough that its facilities shall be ade- 
quate for their requirements. 


2 Broad enough in experience to render a far 
reaching service. 


3 Small enough that its officers may be thor- 
oughly in accord with the agency’s program 
and heartily in sympathy with what they are 
working to accomplish. 


The Continental is large enough to serve big business in all 
Casualty and Surety matters—and small enough to accord 
each representative’s problems personal attention. 


Its official staff is composed largely of men who formerly were 
personal producers. Therefore, they know the agent’s prob- 
lems as only he himself can know them. And their long ex- 
perience in solving such problems makes Continental service 
unusually effective. 


Good openings are available in both New England territory 
and the Eastern field for desirable general agency connections. 


Continental Casualty Company 


75 Fulton Street 


New York 


George W. Yuengling, 
Eastern Manager, Surety Dept. 


Arthur H. Wright, 
Executive Special Agen 
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Fire 
\utomobile 
Tourist 
Tornado 
Sprinkler Leakage 
Explosion 
Use and Occupancy 
Postal 
Profits 
Commissions 
Strike, Riot and 
Civil Commotion 














The lesson of Lorain, Ohio is still in the public's 
mind. This unfortunate catastrophe combined with 
a long spell of unseasonable disturbances make 
August a fruitful period for extra insurance. 





Star agents are proving thatsuchterrible devastation 
is not confined to any locality or any season. They 
are showing that the exceptionally low rate makes 
windstorm, tornado and cyclone policies an indis- 
pensable portion of the coverage on property in 
every section of the country. 


Everything points to a real Star month in this pro 

fitable business. Not the least of which, is the re- 

m record for Specialty Line sales by Star 
i . in the last few months. 


5 FAR 
OF AMERICA 


Insurance Co. 
Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square 


Park Ave. at 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Department 


SAN FRANCISCO 





Southern Department 


NEW ORLEANS 


Western Department 


CHICAGO 





“THE COMPANY WITH THE L. & L. & G. SERVICE” 
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